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Liappy the children of all ages who 
learn during this holy season that true 
happiness consists in getting close to 
God. 

A prayer designed for teachers By “Leslie 
who make trouble for themselves: “O 
God, give unto me a sense of propor- 
tion!” 

A prayer designed for teachers who have 
interfering: “O God, give unto me 
make we work!” 

A prayer designed for those in high places: 
never allow me to forget that ] 
community!” 

The Lenten time offering us special opportunities 
for the practice of the sort of mortification we need most— 
interior mortification. To what extent are we utilizing 
such opportunities? 

The via media is best, O brethren, even in religious in- 
struction. We cannot have too much zeal; but we can 
have a too devotional vocabulary. 

The small boy who abstains from candy during Lent 
for the sake of mortifying himself does a praiseworthy 
thing; but it may be well to remind him that he loses 
much of the fruit of his sacrifice if he insists on assuming 
a holier-than-thou attitude toward his candy-eating com- 
rades. 

The Stations of the Cross and the Holy Rosary con- 
stitute excellent forms of prayer, because they embody 
both the vocal and the mental elements. By making 
the stations, our pupils learn to meditate. 

And apropos of those wonderful resolutions we took 
last January. Are not some of them somehow reminiscent 
of the beautiful, white, fluffy snow that has since turned 
to plain, unpoetical slush? 

Do we teach our pupils the use of encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, magazine indexes and other works of refer- 
ence? We dont expect the efficient man to know every- 
thing, but we do expect him to know where to get any- 
thing that is wanted. 

Are you one of those “constant readers” of the book 
of life who never make any comment thereon save when 
their consciences compel them to write a scalding letter 
to the editor? 

Nullum tetiget quod non ornavit. Such has been said 
of Virgil and Shakespeare and ever so many others. 
Would it not likewise form an excellent tombstone in- 
scription for superiors who loved God and knew men, for 
educators who in their little day of life did really educate? 
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MID-LENT. 

Now is the time of the year and the part of the lenten 
season that might well be utilized as a checking-up 
period. We made resolutions at New Year’s; how about 
them now? We started Lent with long faces and a fan- 
fare of penitential trumpets; the spirit of Lent still 
actuating the practices of mortification we continue to 
perform? 

These considerations mean much for pupils as well 
as teachers. Both, after all, are made of the same clay 
and are subject to the same deadly parallel established by. 
Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” Between the de- 
votional spirit of the teacher and the devotional spirit of 
the pupil there is a difference not of kind but or depth 
and degree; the child is devout because he has been told 
it is a good thing for him, while the teacher is devout 
because he knows it is a good thing for him. 

Teachers and pupils have many things to learn from 
Lent, this being one: That prayer completes itself in good 
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works and good works complete 
themselves in prayer. During Lent 
we meditate on Our Savior’s life and 
passion, and that prayer; during 
.ent we mortify our minds and our 
senses, and that is a good work. The 
mortification not supplemented with 
not salutary; the devotional spirit not shaping 
good works has reason to be suspected. 
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itself 
A SOP TO POOR SPELLERS. 

You are a poor speller? Well, we need not remind 
you of the obvious. We need not tell you that it is largely 
your own fault, that you have not trained your attention, 
exercised your memory, developed a subliminal apprecia- 
tion of the absurdities of English orthography. Rather, 
let us offer you a grain of comfort. 

“Strangs, but true,” grunted the 
puffs. 

We begged him to explain. 

“How I developed a vocabulary, | mean. Mine is a 
rather extensive one, isnt it? I may say without undue 
self-importance that the range and variety of my vocabu- 
lary has at times astonished people. And how do you 
suppose I acquired it? By studying a dictionary or writ- 
ing down every unfamiliar word I met in my reading or 
striving deliberately to add to my stock of words? Not 
a bit of it. I owe my enviable vocabulary to the fact 
that [ am a poor speller. 

“Strange, but true, as I told you,” the Big Man went 
on. “Poor spelling and constitutional laziness gave me a 
splendid command of the English language. Let me tell 
you the how of it. When writing a letter, for instance, 
| have occasion to use the word recognize. At the pres- 
ent moment, I’m not sure whether to use s or z, or two 
c’s or one. Of course, I have a dictionary at my elbow, 
but I’m too lazy to look the word up. Yet I have enough 
self-respect to avoid making on my correspondent the poor 
impression that bad spelling invariably makes. What is 
there left for me to do? Obviously to get another word, 
a word that I can spell, in place of recognize, a word that 
| can’t spell. That sets me thinking, and presently I have 
a synonym or an almost-synonym; if I can spell it I use 
it, if I can’t spell it I must get another synonym. 

“Well, sir,’ the Big Man concluded, 
that sort of thing for years, and the habit has made me 
an easy writer and a fluent speaker. Im strong in l!an- 
guage because I’m weak in spelling.” 


Big Man, between 
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SLANTING SUGGESTION. 

Psychologists distinguish two kinds of suggestions, 
direct and indirect. The latter, sometimes called slanting 
suggestion, recognized being in many cases more 
urgeful and more potent than direct suggestion. Slant- 
ing suggestion plays a prominent part in the school life of 
the child, and is exercised quite as much by his compan- 
ions as by his teacher. Slanting suggestion, indeed, plays 
a large part in the lives of all of us; most of us are ex- 
tremely susceptible to it. 

Little Johnny Jones is going home from school. He 
meets Tom Smith, who is sucking painfully at a home- 
made cigarette that dangles from his nether lip. Tom 
removes the bit of moist paper and holds it out to 
Johnny. “Here” he says, “have a smoke. That is a case 
of direct suggestion, and the probability is that it will 
prove abortive; for, unless Johnny Jones has already con- 
tracted the habit of smoking, he is likely to refuse the 
offer. , 

Little Johnny Jones is going home from school. 
meets Tom Smith, who rem 
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arks with studied unconcern: 
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“I’m going down behind Simpson’s barn. Whereupon, his 
curiosity aroused, Johnny determines to go, too. Behind 
the barn, Tom draws a package of cigarettes from his 
pocket and proceeds to light one with great dignity and 
impressiveness. He inhales the smoke and smiles ex- 
pansively and remarks, apparently out of the fulness of 
his heart, “My, but that’s good.’ Here is a case of in- 
direct suggestion. What happens? The probability is 
that Johnny will ask to try one of the cigarettes and may 
soon acquire the habit of smoking. 

Again. A zealous teacher strives to impress his class 
with the importance of devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Among other things, he says: “You should form 
the habit of making frequent visits to our Lord in the 
Sacrament of the Altar. No good Catholic boy should 
let a day pass without dropping into the church for at 
least a few minutes. You can do this on your way home 
from school, and you should not fail to do so.” This 
is direct suggestion; and while in many cases it may prove 
effective, it ordinarily has but little influence on the nor- 
mal member of that class. But let the normal member 
be starting for home the next afternoon; as he passes 
the church he sees four or tive of his classmates ascend- 
ing the steps. This is indirect suggestion; and the most 
probably result of it will be that the normal follows the 
example of his classmates. 

From the illustrations just given it is evident that the 
power of example, good or bad, lies in its indirect or 
slanting suggestive force. Slanting suggestion is so very 
potent because, unlike direct suggestion, it does not aruuse 
opposition. It is insinuating, insidious. It works by 
innuendo. It is a flank movement, not a frontal attack. 
The abnormal person—the criminal, the ecstatic, the 
drug-fiend, the victim of aboulia, the hysterical person— 
is open to direct suggestion; but the normal person—in- 
cluding the normal child of school age—is more sus- 
ceptible to indirect suggestion. : 

All this is for the teacher a fruitful field for thought. 
It helps to explain the influence which some children 
possess over their companions, It gives a reason—if not 
the reason—why some good pious souls fail signally to 
form their children to right habits of piety. It serves, 
too, to bring out the importance of the religious element 
in subjects other than Christian Doctrine. The possibili- 
ties of inculcating religious sentiments and moral habits 
by the teaching of literature, for example, is due to the 
fact that here the pious suggestion is indirect, and there- 
fore trebly effective. The class which finds, for instance, 
some vital moral lesson in the reading of “Macbeth” may 
be said to resemble the youthful Saul who, going forth 
to seek his fathers asses, found a holy prophet, and a 
kingly crown. 


EDUCATORS. 

The eminent Irish scientist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Robert Boyle—the same upon whose tombstone in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, is inscribed the diverting 
statement, “The Father of Chemistry and the Uncle of 
the Earl of Cork’—paid a high tribute to his preceptor, 
Sir Henry Wotton, when he said that Wotton was a gen- 
tleman who made gentlemen. 

Think you not that the standard of education would 
rise appreciably if the same thing could be said of every 
man in this country who in some way or other concerns 
himself with teaching? And is there under the sun any 
sight at once so ludicrous and so pathetic as that of a 
man who is not a gentleman striving to make gentlemen 
of his students? 

And has the idea lying behind Boyle’s eulogy and this 
comment upon it any reference to those of the gentler 
sex who engage in educational work? 


; THE FAR WEST. 
With two expositions now open in California and a new 
manner of approach open to vessels, the attention of the 


country is centered upon the Pacific Coast. Doubtless 
some of your pupils will be visiting California in the sum- 
mer. Let them now read all they can about the Far West 
and its absorbing history—a history, too, so largely 
Catholic. Let them prepare themselves to get the maxi- 
mum of pleasure and of profit from their trip. And let 
those of you who are not going west do the next best 
thing—make a series of fireside trips to the Pacific Coast 
by means of books and pictures. 
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WE NEED BRAINS. 

The late Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco was 
one of the most earnest and successful advocates of Chris- 
tian education that this country has known, He was like- 
wise an insistent believer in the necessity of brains in 
teachers. He was not one of those who obey the scrip- 
tural injunction and “suffer fools gladly.” Once, in a 
characteristic talk to the seminarians at St. Patrick’s, he 
said, in substance: ‘“‘Piety and zeal in the service of God 
are the best qualities you can have; but do not deceive 
yourselves with the belief that piety and zeal alone con- 
stitute a call from God to the priesthood. Brains, young 
gentlemen, brains are required, too.” 


A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 

A double advertising page in a weekly of wide circula- 
tion is taken up with the pictorial setting forth of facts 
that are not true. (Yes, my dear precisian, there is a 
distinction between facts and truth!) “The Sunday Be- 
fore” shows a disconsolate, bored-to-death family within 
doors; “The Sunday After” shows the same family smil- 
ing very wide and enjoying themselves in an automobile— 
the automobile which has driven away their gloom and 
which you can secure for yourself for $1,075.00. 

That is an excellent advertisement, because it hits 
off to a nicety a characteristic of the spirit of the times. 
[f you want to have a good time, get out of the house— 
that is, your fathers house; which somehow reminds us of 
the Prodigal Son. To stay home of a Sunday afternoon is 
to be bored to death. Happiness can be found only out- 
side the home. 

That’s it. That is the idea that we educators have 
to fight, fight, fight! It is our God-given mission to make 
home stayers and home makers. It is ours to show the 
worth in life of the simple, homely pleasures. It is ours 
to impart a taste for worth-while reading and worth-while 
music and worth-while talk. 

All in all, I cannot help thinking that, because so many 
things depend upon it and flow from it, this is almost the 
biggest and brightest thing we can do. 


HARD SENSE. 

We are not enamoured of the solid sonnet. We do 
not admire intrinsically the use of slang. We even con- 
cede that in our mental pabulum we appreciate a certain 
amount of subtlty. But here, in very plain English, is a 
lesson for teachers: 

“Talk happiness instead of gloom, and keep your face 
with smiles abloom. There’s so much sorrow everywhere, 
so much of fear and carking care, that one who would in- 
crease the woe we size up as a public foe. Too many 
people kick and knock; we hear too much depressing talk, 
too much of doubt and dole and doom—talk happiness 
instead of gloom!” 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY MATERIAL. 

The trouble with most St. Patrick’s day oratory is its 
generalizing tendency. We hear much of the “Island of 
Saints and Scholars,” but not enough about the individu- 
als who earned the title for Erin. We are told with em- 
phasis that the sons of Ireland have been the salt of the 
earth; but our informants rarely deign to come down to 
cases. We are impressed no doubt when we hear that 
Ireland has made a lasting contribution to literature; but 
were we given a few specimens of Irish letters and a few 
names of Irish writers our impression might be of a more 
salutary sort. 

A handy first aid to the ignorant concerning Ireland 
and the Irish is “The Glories of Ireland,” by Dr. Dunn 
and Dr. Lennox of the Catholic University of America 
(Phoenix Limited, Washington, D. C.), a book with a 
purpose to the making of which upwards of fifty promi- 
nent men and women have contributed. Each chapter is 
followed by an extensive bibliography for the benefit of 
a who wish to carry on their investigations in greater 

etail. —_—___---_—- 
A VIEW WORTH CONSIDERING. 

“No,” said the teacher, smilingly, “my pupils never fail 
in their examinations; in the lexicon of youth, you know, 
there is no such word. Should they receive high mark- 
ings, it is a sign that they have succeeded.” 

“Oh, ho,” said the scoffer. “But should they receive 
low markings?” 

“That is a sign that their teacher has failed.” 
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Some Pointed Suggestions 
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Brief Articles on Reading, Writing and Arithmetic 


READING AND SPELLING. 
By Rev. P. R. McDevitt (Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia). 


Of all subjects in the elementary schools, reading occu- 
pies the foremost place. It is well called “the key ot 
knowledge.” The difficulties in teaching it are many be- 
cause of the inequalities of the language. With an inper- 
fect alphabet of twenty-six letters, and almost double that 
number of sounds to be represented, it becomes necessary 
to use one letter to indicate different sounds. Fortunately, 
the child is unconscious of the irregularities which the 
adult mind perceives; and of the fact that the child’s mem- 
ory is retentive, and he is disposed to accept unquestion- 
ingly what the teacher says, renders the labor of learning 
much easier than might at first appear. 

The course urges the teaching of reading by the phonic 
and word methods. From the beginning the teacher 
should strive for quick reckoning of signs, so that by con- 
stant drills the eye may become so accustomed to the 
word as to recognize and pronounce it with ease. Strict 
attention should be given to clearness and accuracy of 
pronunciation, with an insistence upon the sounding of the 
initial and final consonants. Care in this respect in the 
elementary school means distinctness and richness of ut- 
terance almost unattainable if left to the higher schools. 

After the mechanical work will come reading in the 
proper sense of the word, when the child understands the 
thought of the lesson, and reads with intelligence and ex- 
pression. Children who spell well, read well; hence the 
every day speech of the child should be carefully 
watched. As with every branch of the school curriculum, 
the teacher's own style is of paramount importance. Her 
reading, to be effective, should be a perfect model, pos- 
sessing all the qualities of good reading—correct articula- 
tion, purity of tone, modulation, and expression, with an 
intelligent interpretation of the sense of the selection. 


Some Points on Spelling. 


The same difficulties that confront one in reading are 
to be met with in spelling, and this subject entails upon 
both teacher and pupil arduous work. Popular judgment 
demands good spelling, and it discredits those who are 
weak in this respect. A helpful fact to be borne in mind 
is that spelling depends more upon the eye and memory 
than upon the ear. Bad spelling is generally the result 
of not seeing aright. The habit of getting a clear mental 
picture of a word—as to the arrangement of the letters, 
the number and position of the vowels, consonants, and 
syllables—will make good spellers. The eye being the 
chief agent, it is ill-advised to place incorrect forms before 
the child, for he is more likely to remember .these than 
the correct ones; consequently, the practice of allowing 
one pupil to correct the paper of another is questionable. 

The transcription of good prose and verse cultivates 
accuracy and accustoms the pupil to correct spelling by 
unconscious imitation. The dictation-exercises should be 
teaching-exercises, and not merely testing-exercises. They 
should be carefully planned, being invaluable aids in teach- 
ing this important subject. 

Some educators assert that spelling can be taught in 
cidentally in connection with other branches. While this 
theory may be pedagogically sound, yet the course ad- 
vises the use of the spelling book with distinct systematic 
lessons; at the same time it urges that the incidental 
teaching of spelling be not overlooked. 

As an aid to spelling, word building and word analysis 
are most helpful. There should be simple lessons in the 
history of certain words, with an understanding of the 
meaning of the prefixes and suffixes, exercises in resolving 
words into their component parts, and also the building up 
of words from their elements or from other words. 


FIRST LESSONS IN WRITING. 


By “Penman.” 

There are two things to be acquired in writing: Tirst, 
the forms of letters. Second, movement with the pen. 
‘Lhe conventional forms of the letters has been established 
by the highest authorities in writing in this country. All 
the systems in our schools have substantially the same 
forms. If you allow children to display what is called 
their individuality at the start (that is to write any way 
and every way), it is much more difficult to train them into 
sood handwriting when they take the pen, than it would 
be if they had never written at all; many claim that fixed 
forms of writing injure the child’s individuality, or destroy 
the character displayed in writing. As well might we say 
that the child should be allowed to pronounce words as 
he pleased, as the fixed pronounciation acquired by imita- 
tion of correct standards would seriously affect his indi- 
viduality. The most potent reason why teachers do not 
train children to write correctly is, that they cannot write 
well themselves, and will not take the trouble to learn. 
feachers should train themselves by constant and careful 
practice to write with a great degree of perfection on the 
blackboard, so as to give the children a good ideal towar¢ 
which they can work. In this question of character in 
writing, there is one rule that teachers would do well to 
follow; in writing as in all things—precision precedes 
ease. That is, let the established form be thoroughly ac- 
quired, and then, when the child has formed a character, 
that character will go into the writing. 

Begin with one letter and stay upon that lettér till it 
is learned. The child must have the ideal to follow, and 
that comes slowly into the mind through the eye. Begin 
with this fundamental form, found in the first letter taught, 
and work on until you get it, even if it takes a year or two 
years. The children will not tire till the teacher gets 
tired. Have the standard, the ideal clear, and they will 
work toward it patiently. Get them to master the founda- 
tion form, which is also the simplest, and then take the 
next shortest and easiest step. I have always taken the 
small letter i as my fundamental form, and have taught 
the writing of the alphabet in the following order: 

iuwzxvnmtIlibhkeocadgiypfrs 

ANMTFHEPBRSLGIJZOZVUWO 
CRD 

Do not allow the children to try a new letter till they 
have mastered the one upon which they are working. In 
this way you will teach writing once for all, and there will 
be no need of pursuing it as a study in the grammar 
grades. 

Movement in Writing. 

Pen writing should be taught just as soon as a child 
has thoroughly acquired the forms of the letters. It 
should begin, certainly in the third year, and may begin 
in the second. This is a purely gymnastic exercise. and, 
like all gymnastic exercises, position and movement should 
be acquired by the greatest precision and accuracy. The 
simple thing to be accomplished in pen writing is, that a 
perfectly smooth line may be made on paper by both nibs 
of the pen. Give very few directions, and follow them 
strictly. Erect, easy position; both feet squarely planted 
on the floor; knees at a little more than right angles; 
forearm on the table; elbow never drawn back of a right 
angle. Slide on the nail of the fourth or ring-finger. Let 
the pen rest in the pen finger (the thumb and first two 
fingers), the pen-holder opposite the knuckle. Give a 
great many simple exercises in movement. It is a good 
plan to perform these exercises in rhythmic movement. 
It is of little use to have one position and drill for these 
gymnastic exercises in writing, and to have another and 
entirely different one in the regular writing, composition, 
etc., of the pupil. A few months’ thorough work in posi- 
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tion and movement, and then rigidly holding pupils to the 
their writing, will give each child an excellent 
handwriting, unless some physical difficulty intervenes. 


same in all 


By Sister M. George (Ss. Peter and Paul’s School, 
Rochester, N. Y.) 
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lelpful as objects are, their use 
too long—otherwise the child will come to rely on it, 
which is often the reason why children in late years count 
“on their fingers.” Their mathematical faculties have not 
been properly trained. Teachers who have been teach- 
ing fractions, or denominate numbers, or percentage, need 
not be told how necessary it is that the multiplication 
tables be thoroughly learned, and that, in the good old- 
fashioned way, by rote. Even if it is called mechanical, 
experience teaches that the ear is a very valuable aid to 
the memory. It is even good to have the tables occasion- 
ally recited in concert. 

It is a mistake to try to teach children the true idea 
of fractions without objgctive work. There are many de- 
vices familiar to us all which can be of service here, and 
iit we are faithful to even this one point, we shall be sur- 
prised at the results obtainable in children of the lowest 
erades. At this stage it is that children often prove that 
they possess an ability to do, far in excess of their ability 
to tell what they do. After a short period, the children 
will have gained a facility in comparing magnitudes with- 
out having either before them. The work in denominate 
numbers should be taught concurrently with the work in 
simple numbers, and whenever possible, the actual units, 
for example, the bushel, the gallon, should be shown. 
The interest of children is thus obtained, and their prog 
ress more certainly assured. 

Accuracy of statement and clear modes of expression 
should be insisted upon. For example: in percentage, the 
children should be taught that when they hear per cent 
they should think of hundredths. Whilst on this point, 
we might say that we cannot give too much drill on the 
comparative value of per cents. Pupils who will never 
fail to write 50 per cent, 25 per cent in the form of com- 
mon fractions will often fail to give the common frac- 
tion form of !4 per cent, 44 per cent. The per cent below 
1 per cent should receive much attention. 

In constructing our problems let us have recourse to 
the actual things and events of the busy life.-around. Ob- 
solete forms and methods ought to be discarded. If there 
are many methods of arriving at the same results, as is 
the case in interest, I hope you will all agree with me, 
teach one way, the quickest, granting always that it be 
correct. Many of our pupils leave school early: let us 
drill therefore upon the subjects they will be obliged to 
use through life. Our pupils should be made familiar 
with the simplest form of commercial paper. When prac- 
ticable and possible we might produce real notes given 
and held by men whom the pupils know; this brings the 
work home to the child. 

These are a few remarks, which, as the experience of 
older teachers, we might summarize thus: As mathematics 
teach us law, order, and accuracy, and truth, in arithmetic 


t 


should not 


let us aim at—l. Originality. 2. Intense mental action. 


3. Accuracy, neatness and rapidity. 4. Brief, but definite 
and logical analysis. 5. Avoiding set rules, and deducting 
iles from the work in hand. 

If taught by good methods and enthusiastically, arith- 
metic becomes one of the most interesting and helpful 
ubjects in the curriculum. 

“GLEANINGS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 

A New Text Book to Aid in Religious Teaching. 


lhis book would seem to have come in answer to an 


imperative need and demand of the Catholic schools. Phe 
nd the pulpit and the voice of our Holy Father are 
r the laity to read the Bible and to make them- 

iliar with truth at its source. 

fhe compiler of the present volume of Gleanings seems 

have culled the choicest portions of the sacred text, 

th in regard to moral and to literary values, and to have 
erranged them with good judgmemnt and care. Rev. 
lather Francis Keane, of Pittsburgh, in a letter commend- 
bouquet of | own 
rs.” Rt. Rev. Bishop Canevin, Pittsburgh, in his 
foreward, says: “No can deny the importance of 
knowledge in education and the need of books 
that will attract the young and familiarize their minds 
with the treasures contained in the Holy Bible and lead 
them to love and reverence the beauty and truth of its 
sacred texts. It is hoped that this book may meet with 
the approval of educators and contribute in some measure 
to the great work of Christian education.” 

The plan of the book embraces (1) an Introduction, 
in which is given a concise history of the Bible: (2) Se- 
lections, marked as to biblical book, chapter, verse, and 
grouped respectively under the four headings—Righteous- 
ness, Praise, Sorrow, Contidence, each division introduced 
by an explanatory page; (3) a brief exposition of the 
Books of the Old Testament. 

In the introduction to Righteousness the following 
terse sentence is found: “Truly wise indeed and effec- 
tively well taught is the child who shall have heard this 
call to righteousness; who shall have shuddered at the 
denunciations of iniquity; and who shall have even in- 
cipiently grasped the portentous truth—The Wages of Sin 
is Death. 

\s to the best way of using the volume as a text book, 
suggestions may, of course, prove helpful, but at last an- 
aylsis, in this study, as in all others, particularly the more 
elusive, it is the personality of the teacher that makes 
good, not the helpful suggestions. 

The rhetorical values might be studied. Forceful fig- 
ures abound, bold glaring metaphors—painfully mixed, 
too, at times, but beautiful and securely superior to the 
petty rules of rhetoric. As a memory exercise the selec- 
tions might be used in any grade. If the memory of a 
child is to be severely taxed, it would seem wise to make 
the results of that effort worth while. No one now in- 
sists on children committing to memory lessons in history, 
geography, etc., in fact very little work involving extreme 
accuracy of memory is exacted in the classroom. And yet 
the memory should be trained to unerring accuracy. 
Poems, the best in the language,g should be studied with 
so severe a taxation of memory that the child could go 
to the board and reproduce the exercise word for word, 
syllable for syllable and punctuation point for point. In 
this manner, too, the selections from the Scriptures should 
be impressed on memory. 

In conclusion, perhaps the following lines taken from 
the Introduction may best suggest the use of the book in 
schools. “Many of the selections ought to be memor- 
ized. If the child mind be filled with noble thoughts and 
images, it will become noble. As literary gems many 
of the selections shine as ‘apples of gold in baskets of 
silver.’ Let the children have them at their literary value, 
but higher still at their values in character formation and 
as forces leading to righteousness, religion and God.” 

(“Gleanings From the Old Testament,” by Sister M. 
Fides Shepperson. Cloth, 181 pages, price 50 cts. Ains- 
worth & Co., publishers, 623 So. Wabash avenue, Chicago.) 


ing the work, says: “It is a leaven’s 
3 » 
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Dipical 


A little boy eight years, attending school away from 
home, wrote a letter to his sister, from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken: 

“We had a spelling match in school today, and I spelled 
all the boys down and won the Meddle.” 
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” March — Che Month of St. Joseph 


Fi Talk Or Reading For Advanced Pupils 


By Rev. Charles Coppens, S. J. 


“He made him master of his house and rules of all his 
possessions” (Ps. 104). 

These words, when sung by the Psalmist, regarded 
the Patriarch of the Old Law, Joseph, who had been 
sold by his brethren and carried as a slave into Egypt. 
By a wonderful dispensation of Providence, it was brought 
about that King Pharao exalted him to be the master of 
his house and ruler of his possessions. Holy Church ever 
guided by the Divine Spirit, has figuratively applied this 
text to a greater Joseph, th fosterfather of our Blessed 
Redeemer, to signify that the King of Kings made him 
the master of His modest house when dwelling among 
the children of mne ,and has since made him master and 
distributer of His spiritual possessions or graces, in the 
house of His eternal glory. 

Devotion to St. Joseph has gained of late years a 
most remarkable development. The Church is like a rich 
garden, in which the various species of flowers appear at 
various seasons, blending with the luxuriance of its other 
beauties the additional charm of variety. Such is the 
kind disposition which Divine Providence has made for 
the ornament of nature. Scarcely has the snow of winter 
melted away before the breath of spring, when the earliest 
blossoms begin to display their charms, followed in rapid 
succession by an ever increasing variety of leaf and bud 
and flower, decking with all the colors of the prism the 
ever shifting scenes of nature’s pageant. 

And so it is with the successive periods that mark the 
history of the Church on earth. Its main purpose is to 
gather fruits of salvation and sanctification for the store- 
houses of Heaven; but this process is enriched with the 
charms of varied beauties: the special devotions of public 
worship and private life are like the successive series of 
bud and flower, each appearing in its own -appropriate 
time, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, before man 
enters into the portals of eternity. 

The devotion to St. Joseph was not one of the first 
to adorn the garden of the Church. In the first cen- 
turies it was the part of wisdom to emphasize the Devine 
nature of the Blessed Redeemer, and thus to oppose the 
heresies that strove to make Him only the child of man. 
The exaltation of St. Joseph at that time would rather 
have obsecured then clarified the speculations than rife in 
active minds. Soon, however, after the condemnation of 
Arianism and the explicit definition of Christ’s Divinity, 
we find traces among Eastern writers of their high appre- 
ciation of St. Joseph’s sanctity; but the diffusion of his ven- 
eration into Western lands, and gradually over the entire 
world, was like the growth of the young oak, its slowness 
proportionate to the solidity of its future greatness. The 
Carmelites, always so devout to Mary, early cherished 
an ardent love for her chaste spouse; they, to use the 
words of Pope Benedict XIV, “were the first to import 
from the East into the West the laudable. practice of 
giving the fullest cultus to St. Joseph.” 

Next we find the Franciscans and Dominicans be- 
come its ardent promoters. The Carmelite, St. Teresa, 
was a remarkably efficient instrument in the hands of 
Providence to give a strong impulse to the confidence 
of the faithful in the power and goodness of the glorious 
St. Joseph. Entire nations put themselves under his 
protection, and veneration of him because co-extensive 
with the Catholic Church. 

Fr. Faber, in his learned work on the Blessed Sacra 
ment, describes the spread of devotion to this beloved 
patron during the last four centuries as follows: “Gerson 
was raised up to be its doctor and theologian, and St. 
Teresa to be its Saint, and St. Francis of Sales to be its 
popular leader and missioner. The houses of Carmel were 
like the Holy House of Nazareth to it, and the Colleges 
of the Jesuits its peaceful sojourns in dark Egypt. The 
contemplatives took it up and fed upon it; the active laid 
hold it and nursed the sick and fed the hungry in its 


name. The working people fastened upon it, for both 
the Saint and his devotion were of them. The young were 
drawn to it, and it made them pure; the aged rested on it, 
for it made them peaceful; St. Sulpice took it, and it be- 
came the spirit of the secular clergy. ... So it gathered 
into itself orders and congregations, high and low, young 
and old, eccleciastical and lay, schools and confraternities, 
hospitals, orphanages and penitentiaries, everywhere hold- 
ing up Jesus, everywhere hand in hand with Mary, the re- 
freshing shadow of the Eternal Father,” etc. (Book II, 
sect. V). 

In due time the Sovereign Pontiffs lent their support 
to this general impulse of the faithful. Thus in 1847 the 
feast of St. Joseph’s Patronage was extended by Pope 
Pius IX to the entire Church as a double of the first 
class, and in 1870 the same high rank was given to the 
Saint’s feast on the nineteenth of March. 

At present devotion to St. Joseph has become more 
universal throughout the entire. Church than devotion 
to any other Saint, the Blessed Virgin alone excepted. 
Of no other than these two is a special feast devoted to 
implore their patronage. To him too an entire month is 
yearly consecrated. Like Mary’s, so his statue or picture 
occupies a place of honor in almost every church, and in 
countless institutions and private homes. To him as to 
her, various congregations of religious men and women are 
especially consecrated, and innumerable church and alters 
are dedicated. In fact the names of Mary and Joseph are 
constantly associated on the lips and in the hearts of the 
devout faithful, and lovingly united with the holy name of 
Jesus. 

It will be very appropriate for us now to consider sev- 
eral reasons why St. Joseph, under the influence of the 


Holy Spirit, has become so prominent an object of venera- 


tion in the Church of God. The Church is a living organ- 
ism in which the Holy Spirit is ever operating, somewhat 
as the human soul is in the body, developing it to the per- 
fection of its kind. It is the living Church of the living 
God, to which is given the Spirit of truth to teach it and 
to abide with it forever. He does not make to it new 
revelations; but He enables it to understand more and 
more fully the inexhaustible depths of its riches. He 
makes its members in successive generations more and 
more explicitly conscious of the spiritual treasures im- 
perfectly understood by their fathers. He does so, not 
only by infallible pronouncements of its teaching authori- 
ty, but also by the light and love He enkindles in the minds 
and hearts of the faithful, in each one of whom He works 
as a teacher and a sanctifier. And thus it happens that 
solemn definitions of doctrines ever tind the minds of the 
faithful already disposed to accept dogmatic pronounce- 
ments, not as new departures, but as familiar and valued 
truths. So it was when the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin was proclaimed: the definition was 
the triumphant acclaim of the entire Catholic world; as 
well as of its infallible head, Pius IX. 

Now let us consider what the Divine Spirit has told 
us of the foster-father of Christ, St. Joseph. In the first 
chapter of the new Testament he is introduced to us as 
a “just man.” “Just’’ there appears to have the meaning 
given to it two chapters further on, where Christ tells 
St. John the Baptist: “It behooveth us to fulfil all justice.” 
In this general meaning, “justice” is the collection of all 
the virtues, and is some counterpart of the appellation 
given by the Angel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin, “full of 
grace.” 

The greatness of St. Joseph may also be inferred from 
the sublime mission confided to him, that of being the 
keeper or guardian of the most precious treasures that the 
earth has ever contained, namely, the Son of God and the 
Virgin Mother of God. When Christ was about to expire 
on the Cross, and thus abandon His beloved Mother, 
with His dying breath He appointed to protect her the 
dearest friend He had on earth, “the disciple whom Jesus 
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loved.” How far nobler still was the vocation of the one 
chosen by the Lord in His eternal counsels to be the 
guide and guardian, and the partner in life, of that same 
Divine Mother, throughout the period of her life during 
which the most important works of the Lord were accom- 
plished in her, by the Incarnation and Birth of her Divine 
Son, the flight into Egypt, and all the mysteries of the 
sacred infancy of Jesus. Aye the still loftier task of Joseph 
was to be the guardian and foster-father of the Divine 
Child Himself. As a skillful artist gives to the most 
precious jewel the most exquisite setting, so it became 
the Divine Artist, the Holy Spirit, to enrich the soul of 
Joseph with the most excellent graces bestowed upon any 
member of the human race. For, next to the Virgin 
Mother, who is exalted above all mere creatures and hon- 
ored as the Queen of Heaven and earth, St. Joseph oc- 
cupies the nearest place of honor to the God incarnate. 
The venerable Olier narrates that the Blessed Virgin, 
speaking of St. Joseph, said to him in a vision: “Nothing, 
after my Son, is dearer to me in Heaven or on earth, than 
he” (Thompson’s Life of St. Joseph, page 470). 

If St. John the Baptist is declared by Divine Wisaom 
to be greater than all other Prophets, because he not only 
foresaw the coming of the promised Messias in spiritual 
and distant vision, but beheld Him and pointed Him out 
in bodily form, the prerogatives of St. Joseph must be 
exalted above those of any other man, because he drew 
incomparably nearer than all others to that fountain of 
all sanctity. , 

In fact St. Joseph belongs to an altogether different 
category of persons than all others besides Jesus and 
Mary, the group of those related to the Incarnation and 
Hypostatic union, the grandest work accompanied by the 
almighty God. We may well consider with Suarez that 
the noblest production of almighty power in the execution 
was the first appointed from eternity in the plans of Divine 
Wisdom; but such is the Incarnation of the Son of God; 
therefore this was the first intended by the Divine Archi- 
tect of the Universe, and all other things were ordained 
as related to this center of the creation. Thus Christ, the 
God incarnate, is the principal figure, and all that belongs 
to the Incarnation has precedence of all else in this mental 
grouping. This puts Mary next to Jesus, and Joseph next 
to Mary. The Angels are the courtiers of the King of 
Glory and of his exalted household. 

Inspired by this lofty view of the wonderful works of 
God, theologians are not wanting who consider St. Joseph 
as elevated, not in nature, but in grace, above the choirs 
of Angels; they also claim that he was purified from 
original sin immediately, after the first moment of his 
conception.. For, learning from Holy Scripture that St. 
John the Baptist was freed from original sin before his 
birth, they infer that a still higher favor must have been 
granted to their holy patron, St. Joseph. They think him 
also, like his beloved Spouse, to have been exempt from 
the penalty of concupiscence, and totally innocent of any 
even the least actual sin. St. Liguori says: “God,, having 
destined Joseph to fulfill the office of foster-father to the 
incarnate Word, it must be held as certain that He con- 
ferred on him all the gifts of wisdom and sanctity be- 
fitting such an office.” Now this is the highest office 
ever filled by any man; therefore God must have con- 
ferred on him more-exalted gifts of wisdom than upon any 
merely human being, except the Blessed Virgin. 

While it is impossible for us to determine in detail what 
these exalted gifts actually were, we know with absolute 
certainty that the obscure life led by St. Joseph is no ob- 
jection to the supposition that he was in this life the most 
highly favored, and that he is in Heaven the most exalted 
Saint in glory. Upon this consideration I wish to dwell 
a while because it contains an important lesson for our 
conduct. It is very natural for man, and therefore usual, 
to associate in his mind the highest sanctity with con- 
spicuous services rendered to the Church or to his fellow- 
men, to the glory of God or the good of souls. And it is 
hard for us to conceive how distinguished services can be 
rendered without public influence and conspicuous success, 
Hence there abides in the minds of men generally, even in 
those who are truly humble, a high appreciation of exalted 
stations in the Church or in religious life; not for the 
honor thereby conferred on the holder of the position, but 
for the influence it enables him to exercise upon many 
others. This rather common illusion is very prejudicial. 
For notwithstanding all that has been drummed into our 
ears from our first entrance into the novitiate till the 
present day; nothwithstanding all that we have read in 
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Rodriguez and Lallemant and all spiritual writers; not- 
withstanding our many retreats and daily meditations, 
most of us find it hard to keep in mind the firm conviction 
that we can honor God and attain the highest perfection 
just as well by sweeping rooms, as by delivering eloquent 
sermons, by teaching in the class-room as well as by giv- 
ing missions in crowded churches. And yet this is the 
truth; and it is most emphatically taught us by the humble 
carpenter St.Joseph. He is the great patron of the hid- 
den life; and the hidden life makes up nine-tenths of the 
career of nearly all religious. And even for those among 
who have a larger portion of public life, their public 
work will be but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, if 
their ordinary private life is not faithful and holy. In 
fact the most brilliant work may be useless, as the fair 
apple may be worm-eaten within. It is not only a possible 
contingency, but it is the ordinary course of events, that 
the Lord produces the most precious results in manners 
hidden from public view. In the order of nature we find 
gold and silver and all the other metals hidden in the 
earth and obscured by the admixture of base alloy, whence 
they are to be laboriously extracted; precious pearls are 
found beneath the water; the roots of trees, whence all 
their fertility is derived. are concealed beneath the soil; 
seed must decay in the furrow before it can sprout up from 
the ground. So too in the supernatural order, the Spirit 
of God hides His choicest work from the public eye. 

Was not the Holy Family hidden in the retirement of 
so obscure a town that Nathaniel asked: “Can anything 
good come from Nazareth?” In order to know whether we 
have succeeded by this time in acquiring some knowledge 
of the ways of God, some appreciation of His most pre- 
cious gifts, let us ask ourselves whether we have ceased 
to crave for the notice and praise of our fellow-men; 
whether like our patron St. Joseph, we are willing to 
lead a life hidden in God, caring chiefly to resemble our' 
models, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, indifferent like them to the 
views and the ambition of the world. 

“All the glory of the King’s daughter is within,” sings 
the Psalmist; the Kings daughter is the Christian soul, and 
all her glory is in her own perfection, not in the eyes of 
men; the outward form may be very mean; for all we 
know. so it may have been with Joseph; so it seems to 
have been with St. Paul, who says of himself in writing 
to the Corinthians that his bodily presence was weak and 
his speech contemptible; so it was with Christ Himself at 
that portion of His career of which the Psalmist prophe- 
sied, saying: “I am a worm and no man, the reproach of 
men and the outcast of the people.” And on the other 
hand the exterior form fairest to the bodily eye finds no 
special favor with the Lord; as He said to Samuel, speak- 
ing of David’s oldest brother: “Look not on his coun- 
tenance,” he said, “nor on the height of his stature; be- 
cause I have rejected him, nor do I judge according to 
the look of man; for man seeth those things that appear, 
but the Lord beholdeth the heart” (1 Kings, XIV, 7). 

In the eyes of the worldling St. Joseph was probably 
a very ordinary individual. When he and his immaculate 
spouse, wayworn and begrimed with the dust of their 
five days’ travel, were wandering through the streets of 
Bethlehem, and at last entering the stable, there was, no 
doubt, little comeliness in them; and yet they were the 
master-pieces of Divine Wisdom, and the most perfect 
models of sanctity for all eges. 

These reflections may aid us to get a proper apprecia- 
tion of our patron St. Joseph. Let us honor him now and 
always, as the chief pattern of the inner life. This re- 
quires frequent meditation on his hidden virtues, and 
earnest, persevering prayer for a copious participation in 
his peculiar spirit of canctity. 

It is often said by spiritual writers that God loves to 
give to the special clients of his various Saints those 
virtues in which their respective patrons excelled in life. 
On this principle all of us ought to cultivate a constant de- 
votion to St. Joseph. 

Exalted purity is a characteristic of him who was 
elected by Divine Providence to be the worthy spouse of 
the Virgin of Virgins, and the foster-father of the God 
of purity. This virtue is of absolute necessity for every 
religious. St. Ignatius has written very few words on this 


subject; but those few words mark the most perfect ideal 

of that virtue; for he bids his followers aim at nothing 

less than the perfection of the Angels in purity of body 

and mind. Certainly whatever can secure for us the bless- 

ing of leading the life of Angels in sinful flesh is an inesti- 
(Continued on page 405) 
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POPE BENEDICT’S PRAYER FOR PEACE. 
To be Read in All Catholic Churches in United States, 
Sunday, March 21. 

Following is the text of the prayer for the restoration 
of peace in Europe which Pope Benedict has ordered to be 
recited in all the Catholic churches in the United States 
on Passion Sunday, March 21: 

“Dismayed by the horrors of a war which is bringing 
ruin to peoples and nations, we turn, O Jesus, to Thy most 
loving heart as to our last hope. O God of Mercy, with 
tears we invoke Thee to end this fearful scourage; O King 
of Peace, we humbly implore the peace for which we 
long. From Thy sacred heart Thou didst shed forth the 
world divine charity so that discord might end and love 
might reign among men. During Thy life on earth Thy 
heart beat with tender compassion for the sorrows of men; 
in this hour made terrible with burning hate, with blood- 
shed and with slaughter, once more may Thy divine heart 
be moved to pity. 

“Pity the countless mothers in anguish for the fate 
of their sons, for the numberless families now bereaved 
of their fathers; pity Europe over which broods such 
havoc and disaster. Do Thou inspire rulers and peoples 
with counsels of meekness; do Thou heal discords that 
tear the nations asunder; Thou who didst shed Thy preci- 
ous blood that they might live as brothers, bring men to- 
gether once more in loving harmony, and as once before, 
to the cry of the Apostle Peter: ‘Save us, Lord, we perish.’ 
Thou didst answer with words of mercy and didst still 
the raging sea, so now deign to hear our trustful prayer 
and give back to the world peace and tranquillity. 

“And do thou, O Most Holy Virgin, as in other times of 
our distress, be now our help, our protector and our safe- 
guard. Amen.” 


THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK. 

The week before Easter has been called Paenosa, from 
the painful sufferings our Lord endured for the punish- 
ment of sin, and Hebdomada Indulgentiae, or the 
week of pardon, in allusion to the absolution anciently 
granted to public penitents. St. John Chrysostom names 
it the Great Week, and it is so called in the Missal and 
Breviary. In this week, according to her ancient rite, the 
Church brought forth children by baptism, reconciled sin- 
ners to her Spouse by penance, and gathered the faithful 
at his table, there to be fed with the Body that was slain 
for them. It is in Holy Week—as this period is commonly 
called—that the Church still blesses the materials for her 
mysteries: the water for Baptism, and the Oils for Bap- 
tism, for Extreme Unction, for Confirmation, for Ordina- 
tion, and for the consecration of altars and churches, 

PALM SUNDAY. The first day of this week is so 
called in honour of the entry of our Lord into Jerusalem, 
when his way was strewn with branches. It is in memory 
of this that palms are now blessed and distributed to the 
faithful who hold them while the history of the Passion is 
read from St. Matthew’s Gospel. Christ entered Jerusalem 
on a day answering to that on which the Jews brought to 
their houses the lambs that were to be eaten on the Pass- 
over in memory of their deliverance from the slavery of 
Egypt, and of their entrance into the land of Promise. 
Hence in the procession of Palm Sunday, the door of the 
church is opened, after being tapped by the foot of the 
Cross, signifying the trimuphant entry into Jerusalem, and 
the opening of the gates of the celestial city by Christ, the 
true Paschal Lamb. 

THE TENEBRAE. On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday evenings is sung or said the office of Tenebrae, so 
named from the ceremony of extinguishing the candles 
during the course of it, till at last it is finished in total 
darkness, recalling that of Calvary. The candles burning 
at the beginning of the office signify the light of Faith, 
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and 


the mystery of the Blessed Trinity being symbolised by 
the triangular candlestick. At the end of each of the 
fourteen Psalms a candle in the triangular stick is ex- 
tinguished, and a candle on the altar at the end of every 
second verse of the Benedictus, even as the Jews were 
deprived of the light of faith when they put our Savious 
to death. But a fifteenth candle, representing the Light of 
the world, Jesus Christ, is hidden for a time at the end of 
the altar, and afterwards brought out burning. For thought 
Christ died by the separation of soul from body, and was 
buried, yet his Godhead was ever united to both soul and 
body, and he rose again by his own power. The darkness 
of the church while the Miserere and prayer are said 
reminds us of the darkness which covered the earth at his 
death; and the noise made at the end of the prayer repre- 
sents the confusion of nature for the loss of its Author, 
when the earth trembled, the rocks were rent, the graves 
opened, and the veil of the temple was torn from the top 
to the bottom. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY. The Roman Missal and Bre- 
viary call the Thursday of this week, commonly known as 
Maundry Thursday, Feria quinta in Caena Domini, the 
Thursday of the Lord’s Supper. It was the day on which 
our Lord at the Last Supper instituted the Eucharist. 
The office of this day is of the Passion, but the Mass is of 
the Holy Eucharist, and is therefore filled with joy and 
thanksgiving, expressed by the ringing of bells, and the 
white colour of the vestments and ornaments of the altar. 
For the Church, though she is occupied this week with the 
Passion of Christ, and therefore ordained a feast of Corpus 
Christi at another season, could not refrain from some 
expression of joy on the very day when our Lord was 
pleased, in the midst of his woe, to ordain so great a 
wonder of his love. But after the Gloria in excelsis, the 
bells are silent till the Mass on Holy Saturday, when the 
same angelical hymn is repeated. This silence is to honour 
that of our Savious during his passion, and to express the 
mourning of the Church for the death of her Spouse. The 
Rubric prescribes the consecration of two hosts, one for 
the sacrifice of this day; the other, which is reserved for 
use on Good Friday, is carried in procession to a place of 
honourable reservation, adorned with lights and flowers. 
After Vespers the priest, with his ministers, uncovers the 
altars of the church by taking away the linen cloths and 
all ornaments, leaving them bare. The Antiphon Diviser- 
unt and the Psalm Deus, Deus meus, said by the priest 
and sung by the choir during the ceremony, refer to the 
stripping of our Saviour’s garments; and the nakedness 
of the altars signifies that Christ in his passion lost all his 
beauty and comeliness. The ceremony of washing the 
feet. which marks Maundy Thursday, is called in the 
Rubric mandatum, or the Commandment, because it is 
instituted by the example and words of Jesus Christ in 
the Gospel sung before the priest begins to wash the feet. 
It reminds us to imitate our Saviour’s humility in offices 
of charity as well as to cleanse our soul from the stain of 
sin. 

GOOD FRIDAY. The Church on this one day of all 
the year offers no sacrifices on her altars. There is no con- 
secration of the Holy Eucharist, and the priest therefore 
receives the sacred host consecrated the day before. 
Instead of the Mass we have a bare representation of the 
Passion. The faithful are reminded by the sacred liturgy 
of the mystery of the day; and together with the priest 
they implore the fruit and application of the passion, 
praying for all men—schismatics, heretics, Jews and 
pagans—even as Jesus prayed for his persecutors and 
offered his blood to his Father for the salvation of those 
who shed it. Both priest and people then adore Jesus 
Christ crucified by kneeling thrice before, and kissing, the 
sacred representation of his Cross and Passion: and out- 
word expression of the love and adoration of our hearts. 
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After this ceremony the priest brings back to the altar the 
most Holy Sacrament of the body of our Lord, finishing 
the office by receiving the sacred Victim slain for the 
redemption of mankind. 

HOLY SATURDAY. On this day the altars, deprived 
of their ornaments on Maunday Thursday, are again 
clothed. The office opens with the lighting of a triple 
candle, to signify the light of Christ and mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, which we believe by the light communi- 
cated to us by Christ risen from the dead. The paschal 
candle, which is now blessed by the deacon, is a figure of 
the body of Jesus Christ; not lighted at first, it represents 
him dead, and the five blessed grains of incense fixed in 
it denote the aromatic spices that embalmed his five 
sacred wounds. When the deacon lights it, it is a repre- 
sentation of his resurrection; and the lighting of the 
lamps and other candles afterwards teaches the faithful 
that the resurrection of the Head will be followed by that 
of the members. The baptismal font is also blessed with 
sacred ceremonies. The priest divides the water in the 
form of a cross, to teach us that it confers grace by the 
merits of Christ crucified. He touches the water with his 
hand, praying that it may be free from all impressions of 
evil spirits. He signs it thrice with the sign of the Cross, 
to bless it in the name of the Holy Trinity. He parts it 
with his hand, and casts out some of it towards the four 
parts of the world, since the graces of baptism, like the 
rivers of Paradise, flow over all the earth. He blows 
thrice upon it in the form of a cross, desiring God to infuse 
it with his Holy Spirit. He plunges the paschal candle 
thrice into it, praying that the Holy Ghost may descend 
upon it, as he did at the baptism of Christ in the waters 
of Jordan. He mixes holy oil and chrism with it, to signify 
that baptism consecrates us to God, and gives us spiritual 
strength to overcome all the enemies of our soul. In the 
mass incense is used at the Gospel, to represent the per- 
fumes carried by the women to our Saviour’s tomb; but no 
lights are carried, as at other times, because the women 
and the apostles did not as yet believe his resurrection; 
and for this reason also the Creed is not said—(From the 
“Holy Week Book,” cloth 335 pages, price 30 cents. B. 
Herder, Publisher, Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 
By Rev. Bernard Feeney (St. Paul, Minn., Seminary). 

The net moral results of our Catholic schools and col- 
leges are good; but, with priests and religious as direc- 
tors or teachers, they might be better. Improvement is 
possible both in the intensity, thoroughness, practicalness 
of their moral training, and in the number permanently 
benefited by it. This statement is no disparagement of our 
schools and colleges. It implies solely that they are grow- 
ing, but have not yet attained their fullest development. 
To contribute a few suggestions that may help fellow 
teachers to higher achievement in the moral department of 
their work, is the object of this paper. 

1. Keep the end of Catholic education before you. It 
is to make Christians, not scholars. You teach secular 
knowledge, partly as a preparation, for the fuller and more 
intelligent apprehension and appropriation of Divine Truth, 
partly to equip true Christian men and women to take 
their place in society and leaven it with the Gospel, partly 
also to save our youth from the poisonous influence of 
science without God or His Christ. If you keep in view 
this primary end of your work, you will have an unfailing 
and effectual antidote against the weariness and disgust 
that come at times over all of us. It will give you zest 
and motive for the drudgery of the classroom. It will 
react on your pupils, giving your lessons in religion an in- 
terest. effectiveness and vitality, an appeal to the emo- 
tions, and a bearing on personal conduct, that the clearest 
intellectual exposition could never impart. 


f Individual Character Estimates. 

2. Study character of each pupil. The religious and 
moral instruction of an entire class, if practical and per- 
suasive, does much for the formation of Christian char- 
acter; but there is much that it cannot do. Every child 
lives in a little world all its own, which you or I cannot 
reach directly, the constitution of which we can only infer 
from external signs, and the inmates of which—thoughts, 
feelings, desires, plans—are studiously hidden from the 
outside world. That invisible child-world is the factory 
in which character is formed and developed; and only as 
far as the teacher influences the special thoughts, feelings, 
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desires and plans of the individual pupil, does he become a 
factor in his religious and moral growth. The springs of 
action are part of personality, and therefore appropriate 
to the individual, not a property common to the race. 
Hence, a motive of right conduct urged on a class will 
not effect the same result in all; because it has to pass 
through the alembic of each pupils mind before it sets 
the volitional-executive faculty in motion toward its ac- 
ceptance, rejection or one or other form of compromise. 

3. Be slow to recognize moral development in every 
singular manifestation of child-piety. Some children have 
been spoiled for life by being made models for class imi- 
tation. Yet encourage them, and be indulgent to their 
occasional backslidings—except meanness, tale-bearing 
and hypocrisy. 

Fear and Love in Developing Morality. 

4. School discipline, however necessary, is but a neg- 
ligible factor in the development of character. Fear of 
the rod never made a child moral, unless the child recog- 
nized that the correction was merited and was adminis- 
tered with aloving hand. The good order, religious de- 
corum, daily hearing of Mass, weekly Confession, and 
frequent Communion, enjoined by rule and assured by 
strict supervision in many schools, do not always imply 
wise moral training. Conviction, persuasion, and a sense 
of unforced choice condition the formation of good habits 
from good acts. Twenty years on the treadmill do not 
induce released prisoners to continue the exercise. When 
a child recognizes that an act is wrong, the hurtful con- 
sequences of doing it create a rational fear that should 
be developed; for such fear is a root-element of human 
nature. But to terrorize a little one into doing something 
unpleasant, which it does not understand, and the good- 
ness of which is not adequately explained to it, is not 
moral training. 


Example of Teacher a Potent Factor. 

5. But, religion excepted, the most potent school 
factor in the development of character is the example of 
the teacher. It would be hard to overvalue this factor; 
yet, ordinarily, intellectual qualities are more regarded, 
to the incalcuable detriment of society. Favoritism, bad 
temper, despotic rule, dubious veracity, disrespect or dis- 
regard of superiors, discontent with work, careless teach- 
ing, lack of preparation, coarseness, vulgarity, slang— 
these occasional defects of teachers are not wholly un- 
known in some schools and colleges of the present day. 
Needless to say, they retard the moral growth of pupils, 
and in special cases, endanger the first principles of re- 
ligion in many. As a drop of ink will tincture a glass of 
water, so one moral defect discovered in a representative 
of religion will color the child’s estimate, not only of him, 
but of all he stands for. Yet it is not mere absence of 
moral defects, but the beautiful, fascinating, inspiring, man- 
ifestation of positive goodness, that will supplement the ac- 
tion of grace in the formation of child-character. When 
such manifestation is begun in the Catholic home and con- 
tinued, without break, in the Catholic school, with no 
counter-currents of bad example, the best possible results 
may be expected. Then parents will receive full value for 
their outlay on their children’s education; and the intel- 
ligent, religious-minded men and women we shall give to 
the next generation will be a consolation and support to 
the Church and a blessing to society. 


BEING CONSIDERATE. 

Some persons are not students either by nature or by 
grace. Some teachers, even, are like that; and they can 
be useful in many ways. But because a person has been 
exempted from the obligation of study he has no privilege 
of eminent domain on the time and quiet of persons who 
can and do study. Don’t we all know the sad smile of 
the interrupted student? A tragedy lieth behind it; and 
the interrupters. are bad actors. 


A member of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
tells of some amusing replies made by a pupil undergoing 
an examination in English. The candidate had been in- 
structed to write out examples of the indicative, the sub- 
junctive, the potential, and the exclamatory moods. His 
efforts resulted as follows: 

“T am endeavoring to pass an English examination. If 
I answer twenty questions I shall pass. If I answer 
twelve questions I may pass. Heaven help me!” 
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Games and Plays for Schoolroom and 
Playground 


From Plays and Games, by Wisconsin State Department of Education 


ROLLING TARGET 


Playground. Three or more players. Upper and Mid- 
dle Forms. Barrel hoop; bean bags or other suitable 
missiles. 

Two or more players with each a bean bag, line up 
side by side, five or six feet apart. Another player 
stands to one side and rolls a hoop parallel to the line 
thus formed and ten or more feet in front of it. As the 
hoop passes in front of a player he tries to throw his 
bean bag thru jit without toppling it over. If he suc- 
ceeds, he scores one point. If he knocks the hoop over 
he is latina one point or whatever may be agreed 
upon. After each round the players move up one place, 
the one at the head taking his plaec at the foot. The 
first to score ten points wins the game. 

If points are too easily made, the hoop should be rolled 
in a line farther in front of the line of throwers. A dis- 
tance should be chosen which will develop skill in accu- 
rate throwing. 

The game can be made a team game, if there are 
enough players. The teams play three rounds each, 
alternately. The team which first scores five times as 
many points as there are players in a team wins the 
game. In this form of the game there is of course no 
penalty for toppling the hoop over. 

CHARLEY OVER THE WATER 

Playground. Eight or more players. Lower and Mid- 
dle Forms. 

One of the players, Charley, stands in the center; the 
others with hands joined circle about him singing 


“Charley over the water, 
Charley over the sea; 
Charley catch a blackbird, 

Can’t catch me!” 


The players stoop just as the last word is said and 
should Charley tag the player before he stoops they ex- 
-change places. 

RABBIT’S NEST 

Playground. Fourteen or more players. Middle and 
Upper Forms. 

All but two of the players form groups consisting of 
three or four in a circle, with hands joined and with a 
player inside the circle. These groups are scattered over 
the playground. The circles are nests and the players 
inside the circles are rabbits. Of the two remaining 
players, one is a rabbit and the other the farmer’s dog. 
The playground is an orchard and the rabbits have 
gnawed the bark on the trees till the farmer has de- 
cided to send his dog to catch them. At a signal, the 
dog starts in pursuit of the rabbit which has no nest. 
The rabbit thus pursued may, when he finds himself hard 
pressed, enter a “nest” (circle) and then the rabbit in 
that nest must leave it. This rabbit may in his turn 
enter a nest and displace a rabbit. When the dog catches 
a rabbit, the rabbit becomes the dog and the dog the 
rabbit. 

In order that those forming the nests may also take 
part in the running, it may, for instance, be stipulated 
that when a rabbit has been caught, the rabbit in each 
nest shall change places with one of the players, form- 
ing the nest. 

PRINCE OF PARIS 

Schoolroom. Eight or more players. All Grades. 

A leader is chosen, who stands before the rest of the 
players and says, “The Prince of Paris has lost his hat. 
Did you find it, Number Three, sir?” Number Three is 
to jump to his feet and say, “What, sir, I, sir?” The 


leader answers, “Yes, sir! you sir.” 

No. Three—“Not I, sir.” 

Leader—‘Who then, sir?” 

No. Three—‘Number Five, sir.” 

Number Five jumps up and says—‘What, sir? I sir?” 

Leader—Yes, sir! you sir.” 

No. Five—“Not I sir.” 

Leader—“‘Who then, sir?” 

No. Five—‘Number Two, sir.” 

Number Two is to jump up immediately and say, 
“What, sir? I, sir?” The conversation then goes on as 
before. The Leader tries to say, “The Prince of Paris 
has lost his hat” before the player whose number is 
called can jump up and say, “What, sir, I sir?” If he 
succeeds the player in question must change places with 
him. Any one who fails to say “sir” in the proper place 
must change places with the Leader. 

The game may be varied by having the players stand 
in line and applying the rule that when a miss is made 
the player who misses must go to the foot of the line. 
In playing the game this way there is no exchange of 
places with the Leader. The object of each one in the 
line is to be at the head when the game ends. 


PUSS IN A CIRCLE 

Playground or Schoolroom. Ten or more players. 
Lower Form. 

All but one of the players take their places just out- 
side a circle marked on the ground or floor. The re- 
maining player (the puss) stands inside the circle. The 
circle players may be tagged by puss whenever they 
have a foot inside the circle. Players who are tagged 
must help tag the remaining circle players. The game 
is won by the player who is last to be tagged. The 
object of each of the circle players is to tantalize puss 
by having a foot inside the circle as much as possible 
without being tagged. 





AFFAIRS IN MEXICO 

After the elimination of Huerta from the control of 
the Mexican government at Mexico City, Villa and 
Carranza immediately began contesting for control of 
affairs. Several times it has been reported that affairs 
in Mexico were shaping themselves so as to give hope 
of internal peace, safety to life and property, and satis- 
factory foreign relation. Unhappily these reports were 
not well founded. Week by week we have reports of 
anarchy contention, and outrage. The conference of 
military leaders which met in the fall to elect a provi- 
nional president was strongly dominated by men who 
favored Villa and when it nominated Gen. Guiterrez for 
the provisional president he was denounced as a rebel 
by Carranza. The two factions have been opposing each 
other ever since, and numerous minor engagements 
have been fought. From the first General Guiterrez in- 
curred the bitterest enmity of Zapata and soon won the 
distrust of Villa. He after a few weeks fled from Mexico 
City, declaring that the disorder, pillage and summary 
executions which have been going on in Mexico City 
made it impossible for him longer to follow Villa. He 
retired with some military force to the north of Mexico 
City where it is thought he will join Carranza. The 
conference which had reconvened at Mexico City on 
January 1, elected Gonzales Garza provisional presi- 
dent. General Garza has been one of General Villa’s 
principal officers. After electing Garza, the convention 
declared itself to be supreme until a new president is 
regularly elected. It has assumed all of the legislative, 
executive and judicial powers of the government. 

(Continued on page 392) 
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March Drawing and Handicraft 


May B. Moulton, Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MARCH BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


MARCH BLACKBOARD BORDER 
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Elementary Agriculture 


Lester S. Ivins, Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Ohio 


SPRING WORK IN NATURE-STUDY- 
AGRICULTURE 


(For the First Six Grades of the Elementary School.) 


SPRING WORK FOR FIRST FOUR GRADES 

At this season of the year it is a good time to have 
the pupils examine the rhubarb; strawberry and onion 
beds; the hyacinth, jonquil, crocus, and tulip. These 
plants are very interesting at this season of the year 
when children are all very anxious to see something 
growing. 

Pupils should be taught the names of the different 
trees and plants found on the ground; the walks and 


Have Pupils Study Planting Plans for the Farm and 


Garden 


roads around the farm home, and how to make them as 
well as to keep them in the proper order. 

Make a study of the methods of preserving seeds. Ex- 
amine the garden and field seeds that have been saved 
by the school patrons of your district, and see if they 
have been kept in good condition over winter. 

Have pupils study planting plans for the garden early 
in the season. Plan the rotation of crops to be used in 
the garden in such a way that the ground may be im- 
proved and at the same time occupied by some growing 
plant thruout the entire season. 

Plant some flower and garden seeds in egg shells and 
seed testers. Teach pupils the best methods of trans- 
planting the young plants to the garden or fields. Fol- 
low this instruction by lessons on the cultivation of the 
garden. Study house plants, methods of planting, pot- 
ting and care of same. 

Make trips to the woods to study the birds, their 
habits, their methods of building nests and the food 
they eat. Notice what birds remained with us over win- 
ter. The foods they eat. Make a list of our most use- 
ful birds. What is the food that each of these eats? 
How may these birds be encouraged to remain with us? 

Supplement the regular language work with stories 
about the birds, animals, plants and country life. 

The building of bird houses should be encouraged 
among the children in order that our useful birds may 
be properly protected. This is more necessary than for- 
merly since our forests are rapidly being devastated. 

A trip to a nearby stream to study the flow of the 
water, drift and sediment carried by the water will bec 
interesting. This will give the pupils some idea of the 
building up of the soil and the value of overflows to the 
land. Note rapid flow of water in the hillside ditches. 
The pupils will notice that the soil is being carried away 
to the sea. While studying the stream and the flow of 
-ne water the subject of commerce may be introduced. 


The object of building canals can also be explained. A 
study of the hillside ditches will show the pupil why the 
farmer tries to prevent the washing in his fields. 

Pupils should note the effect of standing or stagnant 
water upon the health of our pupil. The teacher should 
explain why such stagnant pools should be drained in 
order to carry away the impure water. 

A trip to the railway depot will be of interest. Here 
the pupils will observe the products that are being trans- 
ported from one part of the country to another. They 
should be able to appreciate the fact that all parts of 
the world are dependent upon all other parts of the 
world for the food we eat. Such trips will stimulate a 
keener interest in the study of Geography as well as 
Nature-Study-Agriculture. 


SPRING WORK FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Soils—Find samples of as many kinds of soils as pos- 
sible, such as sand, sandy loam, clay, clay loam, silt, silt 
loam. Plant seeds in each kind of soil and note results. 
Study effects of water on each kind of soil. Examine 
carefully for organic matter, or humus, in both top soil 
and subsoil. How does the farmer increase the amount 
of humus in the soil? Find out if possible in what kind 
of soil the following crops do best: Corn, wheat, tim- 


Have Pupils Plant Useful Forest Trees in the Waste 
Places on Arbor Day 


othy, alfalfa, potatoes, peaches, apples, onions, celery 
and oats. 

Animals—Make a study of the management and care 
of young stock on the farm, such as chickens, colts, pigs, 
lambs and calves, during the spring season. Watch for 
the migratory birds. What ones come to us in early 
spring? What do these birds eat? What damages, if 
any, are done by sparrows, crows, blackbirds, owls and 
hawks. Of what benefit are they? Should they be 
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classed as injurious birds or beneficial birds? Ask pupils 
to write to the National Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C,, for information about the birds men- 
tioned above. Ask this Department to send the school 
a copy of “Fifty Common Birds of the Farm and 
Orchard.” 

Plants—Study seeds, roots, stems, buds, leaves, flow- 
ers, fruits and the function of each. Study the economic 
importance of seeds. What human food is obtained from 
seeds? Make seed testers and teach pupils how to test 
all kinds of garden and field seeds at this season of the 
year. Have pupils note the function of the root-hairs on 
the roots. The various kinds of roots and their uses. 
Compare the roots of the oak, corn plant and turnip. 
Examine the roots of air plants, and parasitic plants. 
Compare the Irish potato with the sweet potato; note 
difference in them. 

Arbor Day Work—The latest and best method we have 
to suggest to observe arbor day is for the pupil to secure 
some good trees from a reliable nursery company and 
plant them on his home grounds. These may be either 
fruit or forest trees. The pupil should find out what 
trees are missing in the orchard and these spaces should 
be taken up by young trees of the desired kind and 
variety. Waste places on the farm should be planted to 
some useful tree. Find out what forest trees do well in 
your school district and suggest the pupil secure some 
of these trees. These trees will make future homes for 
the birds; aid in adding humus to the soil; prevent the 
washing away of the land and aid in modifying the 


climate. . 
SCHOOL GARDENS 


A. J. Lashbrook, in Minnesota University “Farm Visitor.” 

The school garden system is in use at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. The work in the past has been open to pupils of 
the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, but next year it will 
be extended into the eighth grade. One hundred and ten 
pupils, both boys and girls. were enrolled this year. The 
enrollment is taken early in April, by going to the dif- 
ferent schools and giving the pupils a short talk on the 
plans for the year to arouse their interest in gardening 
either at home or in the school. 

The school offers to furnish the seeds and the plot of 
ground free, which the pupils agree to plant and care for, 
with the understanding that they may keep the products. 
There is a printed form, a regular little contract, which 
each pupil must sign, as a farmer would sign a lease in 
renting land. This businesslike feature of the plan adds 
considerable interest to the undertaking, and I believe 
each pupil feels a greater responsibility. 

The school gardens are located as conveniently near 
the different schools as possible. They face the street. 
this serving to stimulate pride among the pupils in the 
appearance of the garden. The gardens are laid out in 
rows of plots with paths between. The sizes of the plots 
vary from 16x20 to 20x24 feet for some of the larger 
pupils. Each is numbered with a neatly painted stake. 

At planting time the children are excused for a part 
of each afternoon to work in the gardens. It is quite a 
problem to handle so many children at once, to answer 
their many questions and show them the right methods, 
but with the aid of some of the high school pupils in 
horticulture and vegetable gardening, and particularly 
the normal training girls, one can get along nicely, even 
with 25 or 30 children at a time. Furthermore, this 
feature is good practical experience for the assistants, 
especially those who expect to teach later. The younger 
pupils, particularly those from the fifth grade who are 
beginners in the work. must be taught the names of the 
seeds, the amount to plant, the depth and the distance 
apart. 

Uniform plantings of the common vegetables are made 
in each plot. These are so planned that the rows of the 
same variety are continuous from one plot to another. 
This adds to the symmetry of the entire garden 

At every step in the work, complete directions and in- 
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structions are given, as well as the reasons why and 
wherefore. Cheerfulness and good nature at this time 
go far toward establishing cordial relations and good 
feeling between the pupils and the instructor, and I 
believe that the instructor who enjoys this-work and gets 
fun into it will get more interest and work from the 
boys and girls. 

During the spring and summer | plan on meeting the 
pupils at an appointed hour twice each week, visiting 
each individual for a few minutes, getting his confidence 
and interest in the work, and stimulating his desire to 
have the best plot in the garden. I explain the best 
methods of caring for the garden, show him how to hoe, 
teach him the names of the common weeds they find, 
show him how plant food is secured, also a little about 
the moisture and the importance of a dirt 
mulch. 

As the vegetables become ready for use, the children 
either take them home to help supply the family table, 
or sell them at homes and stores. Here another lesson 
is learned in preparing vegetables for market. The 
amount of sales varied last year with the pupils accord- 
ing to circumstances and individual enterprise, but | 
have record of nine and ten-year-old boys and girls, 
selling from $2 to $6 worth of products from a single 
plot of ground less than 20 feet square. They keep 
records and accounts of their sales. 

A problem to meet is that of inefficiency on the part of 
some, and continued absences, but notices are sent to the 
parents, and in case no response is met, the plot is 
turned over to a more enterprising pupil. In this regard 
| might say that it was only necessary to give away five 
plots out of 110 this year. 

Twenty prizes ranging in amounts from $2.00 to 25 
cents are offered by the school board for the best gar- 
dens, as judged on appearance by a conipetent committee 
late in the summer. The committee takes into consider- 
ation the instructor’s weekly record. There is a keen 
rivalry for these prizes. 

Is this work a success and should it be furthered? 

I believe it is a success: First, because many children 
find healthful outdooor employment for time that might 
otherwise be idly spent; second, the parents also show 
considerable interest in the gardens, which helps to se- 
cure their co-operation and sympathy with the school 
work; third, it furnishes to the pupils a sound, practical 
training that nearly everyone needs at some time or 
other in his life; and lastly, it lays the foundation for a 
keen interest in nature and the agricultural industry and 
we find that the pupils who take gardening in the grades 
make some of the best students later in high school agri- 
culture. 

School gardening furnishes a meeting ground for com- 
bining agricultural theory and everyday practice, with the 
youngsters, and the enthusiasm and interest with which 
they enter into the work and carry it out certainly are 
the best indications of its success. 


soil, soil 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO 
(Continued from page 389) 

Gonzalas Garza is a man of about thirty years of age 
and was a lifelong friend of the late President Madero, 
to whom he was private secretary during his careeer as 
president. Following the assassination of Madero 
he escaped from the country and came to the United 
States. He was a member of the convention which 
elected him. At this writing, February 12, it is reported 
that Garza is a fugitive from Mexico City before Car- 
ranza’s advance, the city being held by Gen. Obregon 
for Carranza. 

On February 10 press reports announced that a per- 
sonal representative of President Wilson had been sent 
to Mexico to make inquiries into conditions and to in- 
terview such leaders as Carranza, Villa, and Zapata and 
make clear to them the position of the United States 
with respect to the protection of foreigners and their in- 
terests. 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


Elsie May Smith 


CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS— 
HEINRICH HOFMANN 


The representation of Christ’s visit to’ the Temple 
when a boy of twelve has had a place in the pictured 


series of his life 


the earliest 
would 


from 
times. It 
be an_ interesting 
study to bring to- 
gether the various 
interpretations that 
have been given it 
by different artists. 
A’ very ancient 
Greek manual 
which gives direc- 
tions for the assist- 
ance of. painters 
charged with the 
decoration of 
churches and mass- 
books was. fol-: 
lowed by all the 
earliest artists of 
Europe down to 
the. time of the 
Renaissance. The 
directions . for the 
representation of 
this subject are as 
follows: “Within the Temple Christ is seated on a 
throne. In one hand he holds an unopened scroll; the 
other hand is extended. About him the scribes and 
pharisees are seated; they look at him with astonish- 
ment. Behind the throne Joseph is seen, to whom the 
mother of God points out the Christ.” Such were the 
instructions followed by medieval painters at a time 
when there was little originality or personal initiative 
among artists, and frescoes were made to decorate 
churches and illustrate Bible stories rather than to ex- 
press the thoughts and feelings of the one who executed 
them. After the Renaissance, artists pictured the scene 
as it appeared to their own imagination, and made it 
expressive of their own individuality. 

Hofmann’s “Christ and the Doctors” is not only one 
of the best of his pictures, it is also one of the most 
pleasing representations that has ever been given of this 
theme. Unlike Holman Hunt in his celebrated picture 
of this subject, Hofmann has not sought to give it 
profound treatment by spending time in an effort to 
restore Solomon’s Temple with nothing.worth mention- 
ing to direct him. He did not study six years in Jerusa- 
lem in order to paint what he could find in Germany. 
He followed the simple words of the story as found 
in Luke and placed the Christ-Child in the midst of the 
doctors. The group is so placed that the Temple is 
merely indicated by the pillars and the curtain half 
withdrawn. In the center is the boy Christ with a face 
of singular beauty, intelligence and charm. Dressed in 
a simple white slip, the light falling upon him and radiat- 
ing from his white robe, increases the prominence of his 
position. One hand rests upon the reading desk, the 
other points to the book about which he is talking. 
On each side are the learned doctors with their eyes 
fastened on the boy’s face. Notice the one seated with 
the book in his lap. His fine thoughtful face with its 
over-hanging brow and long beard reveals the earnest 
scholar. Notice the easy dignity of his manner. Per- 
haps he has been looking for some text that might refute 
the boy’s argument. The gesture of Jesus shows that 


Christ and the Doctors—Heinrich Hofmann 


he is either answering an argument or making some sig- 
nificant statement concerning the book, which we fancy 
contains the law, or the writings that we know as’ the 
Old Testament. What Jesus is saying apparently moves 
the minds of his hearers, for they all watch him with 
interested atten- 
tion, altho each is 
expressing his’ at- 
titude in his own 
way according to 
his character... A 
very old rabbi ,has 
crossed his hands 
on his staff as he 


leans upon it for 
support. Pleased 
wonder is written 
on. his thoughtful 
face as He admires 
the bright boy 
while he seems 
quite willing to 
listen to what he 
has to say with 
indulgent patientée 
and open-minded- 
ness. Next to him 
“a younger man, 
with a Keen, intel- 
lectual face, ‘‘fol- 
, . lows the argument 
with pleased ‘attention, the gesture of his hand show- 
ing that hé is ready. to offer an. objection when ‘the 
speaker gives him an opportunity. On the other cae 
stands a sterner listener with a look of unrelenting 
firmness as he'graSps his beard and gazes earnestly at 
the boy. The words of Jesus do not seem to please 
him, perhaps he fears them because they do not agree 
with the creed which he supports. A tinge of resent- 
ment clearly mingles with his other feelings. Earnest 
and thoughtful he surely is, but we detect also an un- 
bending will and a stubborn refusal to reject his preju- 
dices. His face deserves careful study as much as any in 
the group. Notice that he rests one arm on a book while 
in the other he holds a scroll—the usual form of written 
documents at that time. Behind him stands another 
man looking on with curiosity and the suspicion of a 
sneer as tho he would like to ask why the others are 
bothering themselves about that slip of a boy. 


Notice carefully the arrangement of the group, the 
artistic balance of the figures on each side of the Christ, 
the unity of the picture with everything pointing to the 
central figure, and the beauty of the whole. Notice that 
Jesus is not in the exact center, but a little to one side. 

There is no stiffness about the picture, but the natural- 
ness of a group of people who have gathered together 
to talk of something in which they are interested. Note 
the rich robes of the doctors. Very little is known of 
the costumes, furniture, and the details of the outward 
life of the people of Palestine at that period. Hofmann, 
as has already been intimated, has not tried to make his 
picture true to the period in these respects. His figures 
are dressed in costumes partly Roman and partly 
oriental. He has even introduced two books in modern 
binding, certainly anachronisms, as books at that time 
were in the form of scrolls, as shown in the hand of 
the rabbi leaning on the desk. Yet Hofmann has made 
an “interesting picture of an event which can never lose 
its charm, one of those anecdotes of the childhood of 
great men which the world cherishes as among its 
pleasantest possessions.” 


wa 
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QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Note: The teacher would find it helpful to read to the 


children the incident on which this picture is based as. 


found in Luke 2:41-52. 

Tell the story on which this picture is based. 

Who is the central figure? 

What is he doing? Who are gathered about him? 

Do they seem interested in him? 

What is the look in the face of the boy Christ? 

What gesture is he making? To what does he point? 

Who holds the book? What kind of a man is this rabbi? 

Does he seem interested in what the boy is saying? 

What is the look in his face? What do you think he 
has been doing with the book? 

What shows that he has been turning over its pages? 

What do you think the book consists of? 

Do you think Jesus is making a reference to its 
teaching? 

What makes you think so? 

What effect have the words of Jesus on the doctors? 

Do they all seem to feel the same way? In what sense 
do they feel alike and in what sense is each different? 

What is the attitude of the old man leaning on his 
staff? 

What look do you see in his face? Does he seem 
pleased with what the boy is saying? What makes you 
think so? 

What is the look in the face of the younger man next 
to him? 

What gesture does he make with his hand? 
would he like to do when Jesus stops speaking? 

What is the look in the face of the rabbi leaning on 
the desk? 

Does he seem pleased with the words of Jesus and 
ready to accept them? 

What makes you think so? 
you think he is? 


What 


What kind of a man do 


Do you think he has any ill feeling? 
change his opinions? What makes you think so? 


Does he easily 


What does he hold in his right hand? 
doing with his left hand? 

What is the look in the face of the man behind him? 

Do you think he is pleased with what the boy is 
saying? 

Is this picture well balanced? Why do you think so? 

Has it unity? What gives it unity? 

Is the figure of Jesus placed in the exact center? 
did the artist place it a little to one side? 

What. was the form of: books in Palestine at this 
time? Are the books, the one on the rabbi’s knee and 
the one on the desk, true to the period? 

What kind of robes do the doctors wear? 
pure Jewish? 

Does Hofmann try to make his picture true to the 
period in outward details? 

Has he made a pleasing picture? 

Does it make Christ’s visit to the Temple as a boy 
seem more vivid? 

Do you understand better now how it impressed those 
who saw and heard him? 

Do you like this picture? Do you like the face of the 
boy Christ? Is it the kind of a face that you think he 
must have had? 


What is he 


Why 


Are they 


THE ARTIST 

Heinrich Johann Hofmann, a German portrait and 
historical painter, was born in Darmstadt, Germany, in 
1824. He was a younger brother of the Secretary of 
State for Alsace and Lorraine, Karl Hofmann, and did 
his first work in art under the engraver Ernst Rauch. 
At the age of eighteen he went to Dusseldorf, where 
he studied in the Academy under Hildebrandt and 
Schadow. He traveled in Holland, remaining three 
months at the Academy of Antwerp, and later went to 
Paris. He then returned to Darmstadt and took up 
portrait painting with great success. In 1847 he went 
to Munich, and busied himself diligently with the study 
of Shakespeare. He was fond of scenic effects, and 
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the dramas of Shakespeare appealed to him, as did also 
stories from the Bible. Pictures which he made from 
these subjects became very well known from engravings. 
He painted the regulation Romeo and Juliet, his render- 
ing bringing much applause. He returned to Darm- 
stadt and lived there and in Frankfort until 1851, during 
which time he continued his portrait painting with dis- 
tinguished sitters. 

In 1851 he went to Dresden, where he lived for three 
years. He then journeyed to Italy, remaining four years, 
mostly in Rome, where he studied under Cornelius, who 
influenced him greatly, and painted what his admirers 
consider his masterpiece, “Christ Taken Prisoner,” show- 
ing traces of the teaching of Cornelius. This painting 
is now in the Gallery at Darmstadt, to which city Hof- 
mann returned after his sojourn in Italy, and where he 
lived the three succeeding years. He removed to Dres- 
den in 1862, became an honorary member of the Academy 
in 1868, and professor in 1870. In this city he has since 
lived and worked. It is said that Americans are always 
welcome in his studio, and many travelers speak of his 
kindly manner. 

Hofmann is distinguished for his versatility, shown 
in variety in his choice of subjects. He reveals a love of 
stage-play, a fondness for effects which suggest the stage 
rather than real life. This is especially evident in the 
paintings based on Shakespeare. Many of his pictures 
may be called painted stories. They tell a tale, clearly 
and intelligibly, but make small demand upon the 
imagination. His designs for Bible illustrations are fine, 
while his “Christ and the Doctors,” painted in 1871, and 
now in the Royal Gallery in Dresden, ranks as a mas- 
terpiece of modern German art. 

Among his other pictures may be mentioned his “Scene 
from Romeo and Juliet,” “Othello and Desdemona,” 
“Shylock and Jessica,” “Venus and Cupid,” “The “Na- 
tivity,” “Worship of the Wise Men,” “The Flight into 
Egypt,” “The Childhood of Christ,” “Christ in the Gar- 
den,” “Christ and the Rich Young Ruler,” “Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Lake,” at the National Gallery at Berlin, 
“Apotheosis of Ancient Heroes,” decorative work for the 
Court Theater at Dresden, a beautiful fresco at Meissen, 
called the “Betrothal of Albrecht the Brave to Princess 
Sidonie,” and “Sleeping Beauty,” a picture which illus- 
trates the well-known fairy tale by that name. Dorn- 
roeschen, as the Germans call the maiden, has gone to 
sleep in a pleasant place, in an open gallery at the top 
of the castle. Roses are all about her, one hand half 
supports her head as she leans against a marble pillar, 
and the other, dropping at her side, touches the. spindle 
that has wounded her. Her favorite cat, hawks and 
peacock are sleeping near at hand. On the floor is the 
basket of wool that she was spinning a hundred years 
before when she fell asleep. Up the stairs, the prince 
at last is coming, and soon the long sleep will be ended. 


AERIAL TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS 

It is reported by officials of the United States Post- 
office Department that Congress will soon be asked to 
authorize the using of Aerial Transportation of Mails. 
Postal authorities, it is stated, have already outlined 
tentatively, the routes over which mail is to be carried. 
The prediction is made that within two years, postal 
aviators will be as common as railway mail clerks are 
today. 

' THE PEACE PETITION 

Miss Kate Blake, principal of a New York grammar 
school, recently experienced a great awakening in the 
matter of teaching history in the public schools. In or- 
der, as she says, to “offset as far as possible the influ- 
ence of her improper teaching of history in the past,” 
she has obtained a peace petition reported to be a mile 
and a half long and containing the names of school 
children from twenty-eight states. The petition is stated 
to bear the names of 300,000 school children and it is 
to be submitted by the American Peace Society to the 
ambassadors from the warring nations of Europe. 
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For Reading, Language, Memorizing and 


Reciting 


THE SUN IS CLIMBING 
The sun is climbing in the sky, 
We're glad to know; 
Days will be longer by and by, 
And brighter grow. 


The sun is climbing in the sky, 
The snow will go; 
Days will be warmer by and by, 
And flowers will grow. 
—The Holton-Curry Second Reader. 


FROGS AT SCHOOL 


Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


“We must be in time,” said they, 
“First we study, then we play; 
That is how we keep the rule, 
When we froggies go to school.” 


Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn; 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive. 


From his seat upon a log, 

Showed them how to say, “Ker-chog!” 
Also how to dodge a blow 

From the sticks which bad boys throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bullfrogs they became at last. 
Not one dunce was in the lot, 
Not one lesson they forgot. 


Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggy ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 
—George Cooper. 


THEY DIDN’T THINK 
Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 


“Oh, no,” said the mother, 
“You must stay with me; 

Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree.” 


“T don’t care,” said Robin, 
And gave his tail a fling. 
“IT don’t think the old folks 
Know quite everything.” 


Down he flew, and Kitty seized him, 
Before he’d time to blink. 
“Oh,” he cried, “I’m sorry, 
But I didn’t think.” 
—Poebe Cary. 


HIGH AND LOW 

A Boot and a Shoe and a Slipper 

Lived once in the Cobbler’s row; 
But the Boot and the Shoe 


Would have nothing to do 
With the Slipper, because she was low. 


But the king and the queen and their daughter 
On the Cobbler chanced to call; 
And as neither the Boot 
Nor the Shoe would suit, 
The Slipper went off to the ball. 
—John B. Tabb 


—————— 


OVER THE HILL 
“Traveler, what lies over the hill? 
Traveler, tell to me: 
I am only a child—from the window sill 
Over I cannot see.” 


“Child, there is a valley over there, 
Pretty and wooded and shy; 

And a little brook that says, ‘Take care, 
Or I’ll drown you by and by.’” 


“And what comes next?” “A little town, 
And a towering hill again: 

More hills and valleys, up and down, 
And a river now and then.” 


“And what comes next?” “A lonely moor 
Without a beaten way; 

And gray clouds sailing slow before 
A wind that will not stay.” 


“And then?” “Dark rocks and yellow sand, 
And a moaning sea beside.” 

“And then?” “More sea, more sea, more land, 
And rivers deep and wide.” 


“And then?” “Oh, rock and mountain and vale, 
Rivers and fields and men, 
Over and over repeat the tale, 
And round to your home again.” 
—George MacDonald. 


STYLE 


“To be in style, wear a smile, 
It will always be in style, 

Other fashions come and go— 
Hats are high and hats are low, 
Coats have tails and coats have none, 
Since the world was first begun. 
But there never was a day, 
Since it rolled upon its way, 
That you couldn’t wear a smile, 

And be strictly in the style.” 


A CONVERSATION 


Each time 1 cross the old stone bridge 
The brook calls up to me: 

“Hello, there, aren’t you weary here, 

Where you toil from year to year? 
Come follow me, and you will be 
From all your labor free!” 


Each time I answer him this way: 
“Oh, that is very well: 

If I should follow you, I know 

Forever wandering I’d go 
Through woodland, vale, and distant plain, 
And ne’er return again!” : 


Then once again he says to me, 
“[T’ll show you wonders far; 
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We'll join the river, and you'll see 
The cities where great wonders be, 

Where dreams come true with sorrows few, 

And fame and riches are!” 


And once again, I say to him: 
“You think I want to roam— 
You’re wrong, my friend, for love is here, 
And friendship true, and God is near; 
And here I own what is unknown 
To you and yours—a home!” 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE 
Julia Ward Howe 
Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire; 
Let your courage conquer peace,— 
Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let ‘the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the arc of love 

Let the flags of nations meet; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and Kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior-Knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued, 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race,— 
Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s need and beauty’s grace. 


As in heaven’s bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand; 

Let us pledge, on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 

Let us read Christ’s better law: 
Fellowship for all the world! 
—Copyright 1899, by The Sunday School Times. 

printed by permission.) 


USEFUL ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Mothers and teachers wiae wish to keep the young 
people cheerfully busy in useful tasks about the home 
or farm may be interested in a project of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for organizing farm 
and home handicraft clubs. Some of the arts and crafts 
in which the Department’s specialist in charge of club 
work for the Northern and Western States hopes to in- 
terest his boys and girls are as follows: 

1. Rope tying and splicing. 

2. Making seed testers (box, blotter, and rag-doll 
testers). 

Making a hen coop and brooder. 

Fruit tree grafting and tree surgery. 

Making a fly trap. 

Making wood box for kitchen or sitting room. 

Making a bird house and watering trough. 

Making a hot bed or cold frame. 

. Making a step ladder or handy ladder for farm 

and home. 

10. Making one dozen vegetable market crates. 

11. Sharpening saw, pair of scissors. 


(Re- 
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12. Making a medicine cabinet. 

13. Making and laying a cement walk or floor. 

14. Making a bookcase or library file. 

15. First aid to farm implements: (a) Repair whip- 
ple tree; (b) pair of shares; (c) fork handle; (d) repair 
gate. 

16. 

17. 
work. 

18. 
work. 

19, 


Drawing plan of 80-acre farmstead. 
Forging—two kinds, practical, related to farm 


Welding—two kinds, practical, related to farm 


Horseshoe making. 

20. First aid to household furniture: (a) Chair; (b) 
table; (c) picture frame; (d) door lock or hinge. 

21. Pressing and cleaning a suit of ‘clothes. 

22. Papering a room. 

23. Painting, staining or treating floor. 

24. Making a farm door-yard gate. 

25. Making a home-made‘fireless cooker, one of two 
methods. 

26. Making a home canner, one of two methods. 

27. Making a kitchen shelf or kitchen work chair for 
mother. 

28. Get out a set of plans and specifications for model 
farm home. 

29. Show how to give first aid to school furniture and 
equipment; such as the repair of a seat, window, fence, 
broken gate, blackboard, steps, and sidewalk. 

30. Show how to repair the cover or broken back of 
a book. 

31. Art metal work for household. 

32. Modeling in clay and plaster, 

33. Leather work; repair of leather goods or art work. 

34. Fabric dyeing and printing. 

35. Pottery for use in the home. 

36. Basketry for use in gathering and marketing veg- 
etables and fruit. 

37. Making a milk stool. 

38. Home-made fruit juice and cider mill. 

39. Hall hat and coat rack. 

These are mere suggestions which have been sent out 
to different State and district leaders in the Northern 
and Western States. It is hoped this list will enable 
them to encourage lines of work that have an economic 
value in the farm and home management of any com- 
munity. 

The new clubs, it is expected, will be merely the agri- 
cultural clubs already organized among the young peo- 
ple and the new lines of industrial work will be taken 
up at times and seasons when corn, pigs, chickens, and 
vegetables do not need the special attention of the boys 
and girls. Under the new plan each club member will 
probably select about ten of the suggested tasks and do 
each of them during convenient moments. The results 
of the work of all the members of one club will be ex- 
hibited at the end of a year’s time in a place where the 
rest of the community may see what has been attempted 
and pass a judgment on its value. 

Any mother or teacher who would care to interest her 
children in any of the arts and crafts outlined above may 
write for further details to the Office in Charge of Club 
Work for the Northern and Western States, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


LIFE 
Life’s a mirror; if we smile, 
Smiles come back to greet us; 
If we’re frowning all the while, 
Frowns forever meet us. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
Never give up when trials come. 
Never grow sad and blue; 
Never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
But paddle your own canoe. 
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Construction Work for the Grades 


Margaret B. Spencer, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOME DECORATION 


Furnishing the home is a matter of making selection. 
With a family the whole house shows their ideas of 
utility and beauty. Other people who have only one 
room to call their own show their individual preferences 


by the kind of pictures on the walls, their books, pil- 
lows and other accessories. These selections made every 
day are the outward manifestations of a person’s inner 
standard of good taste. 


Good taste is not necessarily inborn, but can..be de- 


REALISTIC 


AND 
CONVEN- 
TIONALIZED 
DESIGNS 


in 


WALL 
PAPERS 


DRAPERIES 
HUNG ON 
RINGS CAN 
BE PUSHED 
BACK OR 
DRAWN TO- 
GETHER. 


UNSANITARY- 
CATCHES DUST 
CONFUSING 
IN TS MAIN 
CURVES: 


SUGGESTS 


STRENGTH 
BEAUTY 
DURABILITY 

COMFORT 
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veloped by exercising judgment and knowledge and 
observing underlying laws. Before buying any article 
for the house as wall paper, a new chair, or a rug, test 
it with three questions: Is it useful? Is it suitable? Is 
it beautiful? William Morris said, “Do not have any- 
thing in your homes you do not know to be useful and 
believe to be beautiful.” 
USEFULNESS 

Articles which do not have any special use in the home 

as vases which do not hold water, and white velvet 


b— \x\ 
Bo eicth bined 


pillows, which are purely ornamental, had better be dis- 
carded. A home is for use and comfort, a place to live 
in. Such articles do not add to this atmosphere but 
make extra work for the housewife. Pictures do not 
come under this head because of their aesthetic value. 
SUITABILITY 

A pillow with an Indian head drawn on it looks well 
in one position only. But are pillows acting in their 
full capacity as pillows when they have to be turned 
just one side up? Do you like to rest your head on 
such a pillow? Rugs or wall papers with realistic rose 
designs resemble the real thing too much to make a 
suitable floor or wall covering. Conventionalized flowe~ 
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designs often make beautiful designs and are suited to 
the decoration of a flat surface. A person wouldn’t nat- 
urally like to step on a sleeping dog yet you used to see 
sleeping dogs as designs for door mats. We have all 
eaten from plates where the fruits and flowers were so 
realistic that you might mistake them for the food on the 
plate. 
BEAUTY 

Very often the simplest things are the more beautiful 

and they are surely safer for a person to select if his 


JAPANESE 
BINDING 


ON THE WAY BACK FILL 
IN ALL THE ©PENINGS 


judgment is limited. A few well chosen articles in the 
home enrich it. far more than many cheap ones. It is 
also more economical in the end to buy as good piece of 
furniture as you can, as time goes by and the need arises, 
than to buy all you need at once of a poorer quality. A 
good piece of furniture if it is simple in line and of 
good proportion does not go out of style as quickly as 
more elaborate, carved furniture. Beauty and expensive 
articles are not synonymous. 


WORK BOOKS AND ENVELOPES 


The children of the public schools in this city are get- 
ting splendid training in this development of taste. The 
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month of January is spent in all the grades and high 
school art classes in the study of home decoration. In 
one building the seventh and eighth grades and high 
school made some books and envelopes containing sheets 
where good and bad designs for rugs, furniture, dishes, 
draperies, etc., were mounted side by side and criticisms 
made concerning them. The children chose their own 
titles. Some of them were “Suggestions,” “Whats and 
Whys,” “On Choosing Furniture,” “Common Mistakes,” 
“Which do You Prefer?” and “When Dreams Come 
True.” The last one was a large book, a class problem 
in which were mounted pictures of furniture, rooms, wall 
paper, etc., that the children had selected for an ideal 
home. One of the interesting things about the books 
were the children’s criticisms. Under one picture of a 
chair with carved lions’ heads on the arms was “Be- 
ware! He who is enticed into this chair does so at 
the risk of being devoured by the hungry lions.” The 
criticisms while not all so picturesque showed that the 
children appreciated simple lines, good spacing and pro- 
portion. 

The books were made with the Japanese binding. 
This is a useful binding for loose sheets. It is often 
used for kodak books and for binding drawings into 
book form. Take two cardboards—tablet backs, suit 
boxes, or chip boards—and cut them one-quarter inch 
wider than the pages and one-eighth inch longer. Then 
cut off from each piece a strip three-quarters of an inch 
wide from the narrow end. Place this strip an eighth 
of an inch distant from the large piece. This makes the 
hinge. Reinforce the hinge with a strip of cheese cloth 
or a strip of paper. Now the overhang ought to be 
one-eighth inch around the pages. Cut cover paper 
three-quarters of an inch larger on each side than the 
cardboards for the covering. Paste this to the boards. 
Cut away corners. Turn the three-quarters inch projec- 
tion down over the boards and paste. Line the covers 
with a piece of paper the width of the pages of the 
Thru 


book but only long enough to come to the hinge. 
the two hinges punch holes equidistant or in groups as 
in the diagram. Punch corresponding holes thru the 


pages. Put the book together ready to sew. Take a 
piece of cord harmonizing in color and sew around the 
ends and back of the book until all the spaces are filled. 
The spaces you leave in sewing across the back the 
first time fill in on the way back. Pull the ends thru to 
the inside of the book and tie. An appropriate picture 
or title on the cover completes the problem. You may 
find making the title simplified by cutting a strip of black 
paper not more than an inch in width. Cut this into 
smaller rectangles three-quarters of an inch wide. Now 
from each rectangle cut the black letters you wish for the 
title, keeping the same width and height for all letters. 


9 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN BOARD 


An otherwise well-decorated room may be completely 
spoiled by the display of school work and -of penny 
prints hung in rows above the blackboards. Presumably 
this material is intended to be seen, and such a position 
merely defeats the end in view. Again, the nature of 
the material is such that hanging in this manner pro- 
duces an unsightly curling of corners and a tilting one 
way and another, for the papers are usually fastened at 
the two upper corners only. Obviously, this sort of dec- 
oration is not good. The displaying of school work, 
however, is to be commended, and there should be a 
proper place for it—a space to be considered in the gen- 
eral scheme of decoration. 

The school bulletin board offers this opportunity, and 
all material that is of a more or less temporary nature 
should be securely mounted thereon with tacks or pins. 
A sheet of artificial board, many kinds of which are 
widely advertised, serves as an excellent surface; it is 
light and inexpensive, and it may be tinted to suit any 
color scheme. Tacks may be quickly inserted and easily 
removed. Unless placed between door or window cas- 
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ings, it should be framed like any picture but without 
glass. If framing is impracticable, a dark band two or 
three inches wide may be painted around the edge of the 
board, thus giving the appearance of a frame. 

If the composition, or manufactured, board is not ob- 
tainable, a wide, smooth, and flat piece of soft pine, or 
two pieces carefully joined together, may be used in- 
stead. These may be stained, or covered with a soft- 
colored denim or the more expensive monks’ cloth. The 
advantage of a covering lies in the fact that the holes 
do not show. 

The bulletin board may be hung as a picture with two 
vertical wires, or it may be fastened directly to the wall. 

Constant care should be used in tacking up pictures, 
notices, or school work. Objects remaining on the wall 
for some time, such as the school schedule, should be 
secured at the four corners. A good margin or frame 
should always be preserved about the edge of the bul- 
letin board, and good spacing should be carefully studied. 
Decorative effects should never be sought. This is not 
the purpose of the board. All work should be squarely 
placed and carefully grouped, not scattered. The board 
should never be crowded. Crowding not only would 
look bad, but also would detract from the intent to show 
good work or display particular pictures. 

The board should be placed where all may readily see 
it in passing to and from the room. Its use should be 
largely confined to honor papers or important bulletins 
and illustrations. The hanging of a paper should then 
become a reward for which all would strive—Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


Of writing many books on school discipline there 
seems to be no end, but a volume on this subject just 
issued from the press of The Macmillan Company merits 
a place at the top of the list. This statement is easily 
comprehended when it is revealed that the author of the 
book is William C. Bagley, Professor of Education in 
the University of Illinois. He is no novice at author- 
ship. His published books and his addresses before state 
and national educational associations have already estab- 
lished his reputation as a clear and practical thinker who 
expresses himself in a keen and forceful style. 

The chapters of his new book, “School Discipline,” 
are designed to meet the needs of the young teacher, and 
the author has been unusually successful in presenting in 
a concrete way the various steps that may be taken to 
establish a wholesome school “spirit” that will reduce 
disciplinary difficulties to a minimum. As might be ex- 
pected the author deals with positive, non-coercive meth- 
ods of treatment, rather than with restrictive and repres- 
sive methods. The essential characteristics of a well dis- 
ciplined school are described and the problem of creat- 
ing these conditions is stated. The unruly or disorderly 
school is then assumed; and the various cases which lead 
to disorder are analyzed and the steps that may be taken 
to transform the situation are discussed in detail with 
many typical concrete illustrations. Coercive measures 
are treated briefly, following the discussion of the posi- 
tive measures. The author has outlined the evolution of 
the idea of punishment as a coercive agency; and the dif- 
ferent types of penalties commonly employed in the 
school are described and evaluated. Difficult and trou- 
blesome “cases” of discipline are then discussed, an at- 
tempt made to classify these into “types,” and to report 
in some detail the methods that have been employed by 
successful teachers in dealing with each type. The final 
chapter of the book discusses the relations of discipline 
to the doctrine of interest. 

The author uses a great many illustrative cases drawn 
from actual experience which give the book a concrete 
interest and a practical value of uncommon measure. No 
teacher can read the book without turning from. it with 
an ambition and zeal to develop a healthful and perma- 
nent “fashion of order” in his school. (Cloth. 259 
pages. Price $1.25. The Macmillan Company, Chicago 
and New York.) 
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Language Stories for Lower Grades 


Marie A. Yates 


THE LITTLE ERRAND GIRL. 

Dorothy was four years old. That is quite young to be 
running to the store on errands, but Dorothy was very 
good and careful, usually. One day, mother wanted 
some bread. She was busy cooking so she sent Dorothy 
up the road for a small loaf of bread. After a long time 
she looked out and saw a very happy little girl coming 
down the road enjoying a fine big lolly-pop. 

“Why, Dorothy.” mother asked, “Where is the bread?” 
“Well, muvver, they didn’t have any bread. They are all 
sold out, you see, but I got a real nice lolly-pop.” 

Now I’m not just sure what happened to Dorothy for 
spending mother’s bread money for candy, but I did hear 
a little girl crying after that. Perhaps you can 
guess what was going on. Anyway, ever after that when 
Dorothy had any errands | noticed she always came back 
with just the right thing. 


soon 


PUTTING THE CANDY UNDER THE HAT 

Robert, eleven years old, and Imogene, seven, were 
first rate playmates. One day Robert said, “Gene, I 
know a fine trick. . Do you want to see it?” “’Deed I do, 
Rob, what is it? You do know such a lot of funny 
things to do.” 

Robert went into the house and got three hats which 
he set in a row upon the top porch step. “Now Imo- 
gene,” he said, making a bow, “I can place this piece 
of candy which I have, under.any one of these hats, so 
that when you pick the hat up you will not,be able to 
see the candy. What hat.do you say?” 

Imogene thought and thought, but she could not see 


how Robert was going to make that candy disappear. 
Finally. she said, “Well I don’t know how you are going 


to do dit, but. 1’ll say the middle hat.” And what do you 
suppose Robert did? He picked up:the middle hat, put it 
on his head, and the candy he popped into his mouth. 
“Well, what’s the matter?” he asked, laughing at Imo- 
gene’s surprise, “Didn't I put the candy under the hat?” 


ANNA’S ECKELS CAKES 

Did you ever make eckels cakes when mother was 
doing her Saturday’s baking? They are lots of fun to 
make and they taste so good when they are finished. 

Anna was a little girl who just loved to help her 
mother cook. One thing she liked most to make was 
eckels cake. Mother would give her a nice lump of 
soft dough on her little bench. And let me whisper to 
you. “That little bench was the same one that Anna 
used to stand on when she wanted to reach up high.” 
With her little fat hands Anna kneaded and rolled, and 
rolled and kneaded—all on the same muddy bench—until 
the dough was just right. Then she put in some cur- 
rants with more kneading and rolling. When the dough 
was cut into nice round cakes, it looked very tempting 
to the little cook, altho Mother would have told you 
it was too near the color of the bench to suit her. There 
was one for Daddy, one for Mother, one for Brother, 
and one for Auntie. 

Into the oven they went, and in just a few minutes, 
out they came again, browned as brown could be. 

Anna laid them all on a plate carefully to cool. As 
she put the last one down she said, “Do you know, 
Mother, I don’t believe Auntie likes eckels cakes very 
much, so I think I’ll eat hers.’ And down it went. 
Then she went to play dolls for a few minutes. But 
soon Mother heard her explain to Janet, her very best 
doll, “Janet, see how brown this cake is—it really seems 
to be burnt. I’ve a notion to eat it, because I am sure 
Brother would not like a burnt cake.” And down went 
the second cake. “Mother,” a little voice called from 
the kitchen when Mother had gone to dust the parlor. 


“wasn’t it Daddy who said he didn’t like currants? Here 
I’ve gone and made him a cake with currants in it and 
he’ll never eat it. It’s a shame to waste it, so I'll eat it 
myself. I’ll bring yours to you now.” 

After Mother had taken one bite of the very black 
cake, she decided that she didn’t need that cake at all. 
“Anna, dear, it’s a long time before dinner,” she said, 
“and you'd better eat this so you will be able.to play 
better.” Of course Anna was only too glad to eat the 
last cake. She made quick work of it. But let me tell 
you, if you had seen them, you would have been glad to 
have Anna eat them, for what they had picked up from 


the little bench was not clean, white sugar. 
oo 


“jy” 

Do you spend your summers near the seashore. or. near 
a lake where you can go bathing? 

When Olive was a little girl, she used to live.inia tent 
down on the Jersey coast every vacation. lf you have 
never lived in a tent, you can’t imagine: what fun it is. 
But if you have never been swimming in salt water, then 
you have missed the time of your life. 

There were about fifteen children on this. camping 
ground, and about 'ten grown ups. Well, I might as well 
say there were twenty-five children, because, when those 
grown-ups got in the water frollicking and splashing 
about you certainly would have thought they were about 
ten years old. ad 

The game they likéd to play most in the water was 
one called’ “I.” Everyone would’ get in a big circle and 
join hands. Then some ‘one would start ‘the alphabet, 
calling out “A”! and all around the circle they would 
go. “B"! “C"'1 “Dero Pe G4 “A “1! ‘The‘ore 
who was unlucky enough to be“‘I1” had to duck’ under 
the water. And if he didn’t go all the way under, well! 
you should see how the rest of the circle would chase 
him and duck him again and again. But if he did it 
right. then as soon as his head bobbed up the person 
next to him would start off with “A”! and then some 
one else had to duck. ° 

Suddenly some one would cry, “Everybody under 
It was the greatest sport. Of course, every one would 
get to laughing so hard that they’d get their mouths full 
of water, and my, what a spluttering and coughing! 

Next summer, if you get a chance, try this game. 
will think it is the best fun ever. 


yy 


You 


BUNNY 

Bunny was a little seven-year-old girl who lived in 
Ohio. Did you ever hear of a nicer name than Bunny? 
Wouldn’t that be a fine name for your next birthday 
doll? Bunny was just like most other little girls. She 
had lots of very nice times and lots of little girl troubles 
all mixed in together, as things usually are. 

One of Bunny’s worst troubles was that dreadful dis- 
ease called forgetting. Every morning, when she had 
gone to school, Mother would go into her room and find 
Bunny’s little nightgown lying right in the middle of the 
floor where the little girl had jumped out of it. First 
Mother spoke very gently about it. Then Mother scolded 
just a little crossly about it, but when Bunny left her 
nightie on the floor about the sixth time, what do you 
suppose happened? 

When Bunny came home from school with two little 
friends, there right down in the yard where everybody 
could see, lay a little girl’s nightgown! How would you 
have felt if you had been in her place? I can tell you 
it was a very much ashamed little girl who picked up 
that nightie and carried it upstairs to its place on the 
closet door. And do you suppose she ever forgot it 
again? I don’t think so, either. 
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Dutch Windmill 
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THE DUTCH WINDMILL 
Deborah E, Olds in March St. Nicholas 
This is the way the Dutch Windmill 

goes round: 
High, then low; high, then low; 
Kissing the sky and the air and the 
ground 
Ho, oho, Ho, oho! 


Arms spreading wide in the soft aut- 
umn breeze, 
High, then low; high, then low; 
Fanning the flowers and grasses and 
trees, 
Ho, oho, Ho, oho! 
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A STANDARD ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 

It is customary for speakers and writers to refer to 
the country school as if that were a definite, uniform 
sort of an institution. There are not two country schools 
alike. Just as an American citizen may be a tramp or 
a millionaire, so a country school may be a “ragged beg- 
gar” or a noble structure set down amidst the delightful 
landscape. It might naturally be supposed that the 2,000 
standard one-room schools would all be as much alike 
as so many bricks. This, however, is not the case. These 
schools range from those which have barely met the 
minimum requirements to those which have so perfected 
their physical equipment, organization and teaching as to 
merit the designation of “superior.” If some one who 
has heard the doleful story of the wretched condition of 
the country school could have attended the dedication of 


a standard country school building in Montgomery coun- 
ty in November he would have had his idea modified 
greatly. A beautiful, homelike building with cement 
walks and porches, concrete outhouses flushed from a 
tank in the roof of the school building and the large yard 
made beautiful with native trees. Inside all was as at- 
tractive and comfortable as a home, an assembly room 
large enough to seat two hundred people, separate cloak 
rooms for girls and boys, a library and reading room 
and, O joy, a great, big basement for indoor play, manual 
training and domestic science. This basement was the 
scene for the most delightful and most important part of 
the dedication program—a great, big country dinner. No 
one need shed any tears over the ‘sad situation of the 
children who will attend this school.—Illinois Education- 
al Press Bulletin. 
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School Entertainment 


ROBIN HAS COME 
Harriette Wilbur 


(For as many boys as desired. Each may “find” him- 
self a costume, which will consist of a red vest, a black 
cambric swallow-tail coat with a quarter-circle of cloth 
sewn from wrist down under-arm seam, point of the cir- 
cle being at the arm-pit, and a tight little cap with a 
sharp beak and a couple of shoe-button eyes.) 

They enter singly, each one recites one of the follow- 
ing robin quotations, and joins the others at the back of 
the stage. 


1 From the elm-tree’s topmost bough, 
Hark, the robin’s early song! 
Telling one and all that now 
Merry spring-time hastes along, 
Welcome tidings dost thou bring, 
Little harbinger of Spring; 
Robin’s come! —W. C. Caldwell. 


The robin, earliest of the train, 
The plow-boy at his window hears, 
Repeats the song of other years. 

—Henry S. Washburn. 


Not a harbinger of Spring, 
However sweetly he may sing, 
Can sing as thou singest, singest 
Thy old familiar song, 
As the seasons roll along, 
Robin, Robin! 
—Henry S. Washburn. 


The robin, where he hops, bright-eyed, brown-breasted, 


With musical clear call at sunrise, and again at sunset, 
Or flitting along the trees of the apple-orchard, building 


the nest of his little mate. —Walt Whitman. 


O robin, robin, singing in the rain, 
While black clouds lower 


Above your bower. —Nora Perry. 


The robin in the cherry tree 
Is blithe as any bird can be; 
And bubbling from his silver throat, 
His wordless songs of rapture float. 
—Eben Rexford. 


The robin warbled forth his full clear note 
For hours, and wearied not. —Bryant. 


I hear the robin’s flute-like note. 


—Bryant. 


Robin, sir robin, gay, red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opechee. 
—Longfellow. 


Hark! from the moss-clung apple-bough, 
Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May,— 
It was the first robin spoke! 


—E. C. Stedman. 


The sweetest song the whole year round— 
’Tis the first robin of the spring! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing! 
—E. C. Stedman. 
The running robins halting, as they eyed 
With crafty caution all the mellow ground. 
—Lloyd Mifflin. 


Behold the robin’s breast aglow 
As on the lawn he seeks his game; 
His cap a darker hue doth show, 
His bill a yellow flame. 
—John Burroughs. 


Below, the robin hops, and whoops 
His piercing, Indian cry. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


Then sings the robin, he who wears 
A sunset memory on his breast; 
Pouring his vesper hymns and prayers 
To the red shrine of the west. 
—T. B. Read. 


The robin’s flute rings sweet and strong 
From out the maple tree. 
—Herbert Bashford. 


His ruddy breast, 
When poised on high, struck by the unrisen sun, 
Glows from its altitude, and to the sight 
Presents a burning vestiture of gold; 
And his dark pinions, softly spread, improved 
By contrast, shame the blackbird’s jetty plumes. 
—W. T. Bacon. 


Cheery, piping robin 
Struts the field again. 


—Mary E. Blake. 


And sweetly through the hazel-bushes 
The robin’s mellow music gushes. 
—Whittier. 


Boys run about in a circle, and stop in one or two or 
more lines facing the front. 

1. Hands on chest. Place the tips of fingers and 
thumbs together and throw the arms out as far as pos- 
sible forward, then bring back to chest. Repeat as de- 
sired. 

2. Interlace fingers and drop hands as far as possible 
and then bring them as high as possible. 

3. Hands on chests. Swing right arm to side and 
back. 

4. Repeat 3 with left hand. 

5. Repeat 3 with both hands simultaneously. 

6. Alternate 3 and 4. 

7. Hands to chest. On first count put arms forward, 
on second to the side at shoulder level, on third count 
raise hands high overhead, on fourth bring back to 
chest. Repeat. 

8. Pianist plays a two-step. Boys go about in a circle, 
using the two-step, in a single line, waving arms to cor- 
respond with the steps; that is, when the right foot is 
leading both hands will be swung to the right, and when 
left foot is leading both hands will be swung to the left. 
Boys progress about the circle, but do not revolve while 
taking the steps. 

9. Clasp hands by twos, joining inside hands. Make 
the first two-step with inner feet leading, and hands 
pointing forward, stepping back to back. Take next 
two-step with outer feet leading, outer hands joined, and 
stepping face to face. Repeat all about the circle as 
desired. 

10. Repeat 8, but commencing with outside feet, so 
that one boy zigzags forward to the left and the other 
to the right, the next two-step bringing them diagonally 
toward each other again. Repeat about the circle. 

11. Repeat 9. 

12. Pianist plays a waltz. Partners clasp inside 
hands, run forward three steps to a measure for three 
measures, and bow to each other on the fourth. Con- 
tinue about the circle. 

13. To waltz music, boys take the following steps in 
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a single circle about the room: Commencing on outside 
foot, take three little running steps, right, left right, then 
on next measure point the left toe. Take three more 
little running steps, left, right, left, and point the right 
toe. Then step on right foot, on next measure kick 
forward with left foot. Set left foot to floor one step 
in advance and then kick forward with right foot. Re- 
peat all around the circle. 

14. Pianist plays a gallop or other good skipping 
music. Boys skip about in circle waving arms, and off. 


(This would make a good entertainment for a school 
program held just before the Easter vacation, as so 
many schools do for money-making purposes.) 


MOTHER EARTH’s CHILDREN 


Miss Hazel Dysart 


(Dialogue for twelve children. Children can wear 
paper caps or bunting sashes of the color of flower or 
bird they represent, as blue for Bluebird, lavender for 
Crocus, green for tree bud, and white for Brook, etc. 
Mother Earth wears brown and addresses the West 
Wind, Cloud and Sun from her place on the platform. 
The birds hop up before Mother Earth to say their lines. 
The Brook runs past her from one side of the room to 
the other as he speaks. The flowers are crouched about 
the room with their heads tucked down as if asleep. 
They wake and rise slowly as they say their lines. 
Mother Earth turns attentively to each speaker in turn.) 


Mother Earth 


West Wind, Cloud and Sun, 

Tell me, if you will, 

All the things that you have done 
To dispel old Winter’s chill? 


West Wind 
I have tried with my warm breezes 
To bring the Spring; I hope that pleases. 
Cloud 
And I have sent my nicest showers 
To feed the thirsty little flowers. 
Sun 
Far from my Sunshine bright 
You will soon see Winter’s flight. 
Mother Earth 
Your tasks you have performed 
Most nobly, I can see; 
But where are my children? 
Why don’t they come to me? 
First Child 
Oh, here I am, dear Mother Earth, 
Robin who heralds Spring’s glad birth. 
Second Child 
Don’t overlook me, Mother dear, 
Crocus is always first to be here. 
Third Child 
Mother, surely you won’t forget 
The modest little Violet! 
Fourth Child 
Here, Mother, is yellow Daffodil, 
The world with beauty I shall fill. 
Fifth Child 
Here is the Buttercup of gold 
Springing from out the leafy mould. 
Sixth Child 
I am the opening Bud of a tree; 
Mother, aren’t you glad to see me? 
Seventh Child 
I am the little Brook so gay; 
I took off my ice cloak yesterday. 
Eighth Child 
And I am Bluebird. Chirp-er-ee! 
Tust hear me sing so happily! 
Mother Earth 
West Wind, Sunshine, Cloud, 
You have brought my children dear; 
Oh, happy Springtime children, 
I’m so glad to see you here! 
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IMPORTANT SUPREME COURT DECISION 

The United States Supreme Court rendered a decision 
a few weeks ago which is far-reaching in defining the 
rights and responsibilities of organized labor. The de- 
cision rendered null and void the so-called Coercion 
Law of Kansas, but also invalidates similar laws in 
thirteen other states and in Porto Rico. The Kansas 
law to which the other state laws were similar, was 
adopted at the instance of organized labor. The act 
made it unlawful under criminal penalties for any em- 
ployer to coerce or influence an employee to enter into 
an agreement with the employer not to join a labor 
union, or not to remain a member of a labor union if al- 
ready belonging to one. In other words, it prohibited 
an employer from refusing a job to a laborer because 
he was a member of a labor union and the employer 
could not insist that a laborer give up his union mem- 
bership if he remained in his employ. 

The Supreme Court holds this law void as being un- 
constitutional. 

It says in effect that the law violates the right of 
contract; that for an employer to exact such an agree- 
ment is not coercion; and that the law is an infraction 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
declares that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. The decision 
says: “There cannot be one rule of liberty for the labor 
organization or its members and a different and more 
restrictive rule for employers. The employees’ liberty 
of making contracts does not include a liberty to 
procure employment from an unwilling employer or 
without a fair understanding. Nor may the employer be 
foreclosed by legislation from exercising the same free- 
dom of choice that is accorded to the employee.” 

The dissenting opinion of the minority of the Court 
declares that it is “the thoroughly established doctrine 
of this Court that liberty of contract may be circum- 
scribed in the interest of the state and the welfare of 
its people.” There seems no reason why a state may 
not under the police power protect the right of an em- 
ployee to obtain employment without signing away 
his legal right to join a union. It is pointed out in the 
minority report of the Court that no one would ques- 
tion that an employer could be forbidden from demand- 
ing an agreement that an employee should not join the 
National Guard or join a certain political party. Why 
then should not the same principle apply as to labor 
unions? 

PRESIDENT VETOES IMMIGRATION BILL 

The chief purpose of the new immigration bill passed 
by a good majority in both houses of Congress a few 
weeks ago, was that immigrants, in addition to other 
tests, should be required to pass a literacy test—that is, 
be able to read in some recognized language—before 
being allowed to enter this country. This literacy-test 
question is one which has been agitated in this coun- 
try for many years and this is the third time it has gone 
thru Congress and been vetoed by the President. 

President Wilson did not veto the late bill hastily or 
without investigating it in all its bearings. He took ad- 
vantage of his full ten days before finally declaring his 
decision. In his veto message he declares that his can- 
dor and sense of duty required him to appeal the issue to 
the people. He says that to adopt a literacy-test for 
immigrants would be “a radical departure from the 
traditional and long-established policy in which our peo- 
ple have conceived the very character of their govern- 
ment.” He points out that the test “seeks to all but 
close entirely the gates of the asylums which have al- 
ways been open to those who could find nowhere elsé 
the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation for 
what they conceived to be the inalienable right of men; 
and it excludes those to whom the opportunities of edu- 
cation have been denied, without regard to their charac- 
ter, their purposes or their natural capacity. The 
President maintains it would be a very radical and se- 
rious change now to turn from tests of character and 
quality which we have practiced so long and adopt an 
arbitrary test of literacy. 
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‘FOR THE PUPILS’ NOTE BOOKS 


These pictures of “Christ and the Doctors” by Hofmann, are to be cut apart and one given to each pupil for 
pasting in his exercise or note book relating to the study of the subject. 
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MARCH—THE MONTH OF ST. JOSEPH 
(Continued from page 3+6) 
mable treasure; and such a help is devotion to St. Joseph. 

The question now naturally presents itself, how can 
we obtain this devotion, which is the source of so many 
blessings? I know of only two ways of acquiring any de- 
votion whatever. The one is to ask it of God, to pray for 
it earnestly and perserveringly; good things can be ob- 
tained by earnest prayer. The other way to acquire a de- 
votion is to practice it. 

For, what is a devotion but a habit of performing cer- 
tain acts of piety? And how is a habit naturally acquired 
but by the frequent repetition of acts? If then we wish 
to acquire devotion to St. Joseph, or to increase it in our 
hearts, let us honor the Saint to the best of our power, 
particularly during the month yearly dedicated to this 
purpose. Let us perform every day some acts of special 
veneration of him, offering many of our actions and 
prayers in his honor, reading about him, speaking of him, 
meditating on his prerogatives and the example of his vir- 
tues, on his power, his glory in Heaven, as the chosen one 
whom the Lord of bounty has deigned to make the ruler 
of His house and the distributor of His favors. 

To aid us in duly appreciating the exalted power of this 
patron, we shall do well to remember what the highly 
favored St. Theresa was given to understand about his 
goodness and power with God. For she has written as 
follows: “I do not remember ever having prayed to him 
for any favor which I have not obtained. It seems that 
God accords to other Saints the grace to succor us in cer- 
tain cases; but I know by experience that St. Joseph helps 
us in all things... . J As the Lord was submissive to him 
on earth, He can refuse him nothing in Heaven... . 
Other persons whom I have counseled to have recourse to 
him have had a similar experience In the name of 
God,” she adds, “I entreat those who do not believe this to 
put it to the proof, and they will learn by experience how 
advantageous it is.”’ St. Theresa was accustomed in par- 
ticular to ask every year some special grace on his festival. 
We may to advantage imitate this practice, asking, not for 
some slight favor, but for a benefit that we are especially 
desirous to secure. We shall no doubt obtain it, if it is 
truly to our advantage, or else some other grace instead. 
And by thus experiencing the protection of St. Joseph, we 
shall become more devout to him for all the rest of our 
lives, and zealous to promote veneration of him among all 
who fall under our influence—(From “Spiritual Instruc- 
tions for Religious,”—270 pages, cloth $1.25. B. Herder, 
Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


Teacher 
da 7a? 
ays? 


Willie Wise—All of them. 


Now, Willie, which month has twenty-eight 


Teacher—And dont you feel sorry for throwing snow- 
balls at that old gentleman’s high hat? 

Tommy—I do, indeed. I stood out dere in de cold 
making snowballs for twenty minutes and I ain’t never 
hit de tall hat yet. 


The schoolboy with the large feet was sitting with 
them stretched far out into the aisle, and was busily chew- 
ing gum, when the teacher espied him. 

“John!” called the teacher, sharply. 

“Yes, ma’am?” questioned the pupil. 
“Take that gum out of your mouth and put your feet 


” 


in. ————$_______—_— 

A school teacher, instructing her classes in grammar, 
wrote this sentence on the board for correction: 

“The horse and the cow is in the lot.” 

No one seemed to know what was wrong with it, till 
at last a polite little boy raised his hand. 

“What is it, Johnny?” asked the teacher. 

“ You should put the lady first!” corrected Johnny. 


A New York publisher directed one of his clerks to 
hang out a sign, “Boy Wanted.” Five minutes later a red- 
headed little “tad” from a nearby school appeared in the 
office with the sign under his arm. “Say, mister,” he de- 
manded, “did you hang dis out?” 

“T did.” replied the publisher, sternly. 
tear it down?” 

Back of his freckles the boy gazed in wonder at the 
man’s stupidity. ‘‘Why,” he replied, “I’m de boy.’ 


“Why did you 


4(5 
ALICE MEYNELL’S POETRY. 


In response to inquiries resulting from the presentation 
in the last number of The Journal of a survey of the prose 
and poetry of Alice Meynell, the foremost Catholic woman 
of letters, we would state that Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
595 Fifth avenue, New York, are the American publishers 
of Mrs. Meynell’s books. From among certain of her 
poems pronounced by John Ruskin to be the finest things 
he had seen or felt in modern verse, we present the fol- 
lowing as typical and appropriate. 


San Lorenzo’s Mother. 
I had not seen my son’s dear face 
(He chose the cloister by God’s grace), 
Since it had come to full flower-time. 
I hardly guessed at its perfect prime, 
That folded flower of his dear face. 


Mine eyes were veiled by mists of tears, 
When on a day in many years 
One of his Order came. I thrilled, 
Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled. 
I doubted, for my mists of tears. 


His blessing be with me for ever! 

My hope and doubt were hard to sever. 
That altered face, those holy weeds. 
I filled his wallet and kissed his beads, 

And lost his echoing feet for ever. 


If to my son my alms were given 

I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 
He did not plead for child of mine, 
Sut for another Child divine, 

And unto Him it was surely given. 


There is One alone who cannot change; 
Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange; 
And all I give is given to One. 
I might mistake my dearest son, 
But never the Son who cannot change. 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SEASON 1915 
June 21 to July 30 


346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. 


Graduate and undergraduate work in all 
departments leading to all academic degrees. 
Letters and Science (including Medicine) Engin- 
eering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home 
Economics). 


TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school 
subjects. Exceptional research facilities. 


NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Exten- 
tion, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical Classes, 
Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography, 
German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, 
Moral Education, Physical Education and Play, 
Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 


Favorable Climate. Lake Advantages. 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law 


(10 weeks), $25. 


For illustrated bulletin, address: 


Registrar, University 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Catholic Theater Association. 

Last month marked the completion 
of the second successful year of the 
Catholic Theater Movement, inaugur- 
ated in New York in February, 1913, 
and extended to Philadelphia after 
plans for the establishment of a local 
center had received the sanction o 
our Most Rev. Archbishop. 

The earliest official “Bulletin” of 
the Movement was published in New 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
caretully, will prepave the stucent to pass any 
teachers, Receuts or Civil Service examination 

d in any sate in the Union. These ex- 
ttions were prepared, nearly all of them, 
¥ r the direct supervision of Jadge Draper, 

Late Commissioner of Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for ‘14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans 
with Ans. 
with Ans. 
with Ans. 
with Ans .25 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans. 
with Ars 
with Ans .2 
with Ans 
with Ans 
withAns. 
with Ans 
with Ans. 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans .2 
with Ans 
with Ans .25 
with Ans 


COM. DRAPER 

4 Yrs. Exam, in Arithmetic,* 

4 Yrs. Exam. in Grammer, 

4 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, 

4 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, 

4 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, 

4 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Giov., 

4 . in U.S. Hist., 

4 in Eng. Comp., 
4 s. Exam. in Bookkeeping, 

4 s. Exam. in School Law, 
4 s. Exam. in Algebra,* 

4 s. Exam. in Gen. Hist., 

4 Exam. in Rhetoric, 

4 Exam. in Literature, 

4 :xam. in Botany, 

4 Exam. in Physics, 

- s- Exam. in Chemistry, 

4 Exam. in Zoology, 

4 Exam. in Geology, 

4 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., 

00 Questions in Reading, 
*Solutions given to all problems, 

cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
00, which is less than 10 cents 


1 

1 

1 

1 

{ 

1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
t 
i 
1 
1 
i 
i 
1 
i 
1 
1 
5 


Price of any one subject * 
the 21 subjects complete fo 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N. Rochester, N. Y. 


Kewaunee 
Laboratory 


Furniture 
BEST for the SCHOOL 


A very substantial 
Pysics table. Can be 
supplied, if desired, with 
lower cupboard and 
drawers. For advanced 
classes, we have a table 
with two sets of uprights 
and crossbars. 


Individual 
Pupil’s 
Desk 


A modern individual desk 
for up-to-date schools. Large 
enough for maps and charts, 
Jacobus inkwell, sunken flush, 
gives an unbroken surface. 
Six drawers accommodate six 
divisions, each drawer for 
one pupil’s property. 
with master-keyed locks. One 
common drawer is provided 
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York a year ago (February, 1914), 
under the editorship of the Rev. John 
J. Burke, C. S. P., Mr. Austin Fine- 
gan and Mr. Alfred Young. From 
the first communication of the idea, 
originated by Miss Eliza O’Brien 
Lummis, His Eminence Cardinal Far- 
ley had been the most enthusiastic 
advocate of the new crusade against 
immoral and irreligious plays. As 
spiritual head of the archdiocese, the 
center of which is also the center of 
theatrical production in the United 
States, the Cardinal had been prompt 
to perveice the protective value of the 
Catholic Theater Movement—a _ sea- 
wall, as it were, against the tide of 
wickedness threatening to engulf all 
possibilities for good “on the coast 
of Bohemia’—that section of the 
world where exaggerated publicity 
gives extraordinary emphasis to every 
lesson taught—that little world in it- 
self where, to the credulous, every 
variety of make-believe passes across 
the footlights with almost the value 
of gospel truth. 

Due credit for the introduction of 
the Catholic Theater Movement into 
Philadelphia should be given to the 
friend and associate of Miss Lummis 
in the New York foundation—Miss 
Katherine Bregy, of this city, who 
obtained the consent, nay, the warm 
encouragement and approval of our 
Most Rev. Archbishop in reference to 
the formation of an _ independent 
center in the old city of Independence. 

The first “Bulletin” of the local 
center appeared last November, to- 
gether with a new “White List,” 


containing several additional plays 
suggested by Philadelphia members, 
The moderator of the Philadelphia 


Learn lo Compose 
and Arrange Music 


Taught by Mail, successfully, practically, 
rapidly. Send a 2-cent stamp for trial lesson, 
THREE TRIAL LESSONS FREE. If not 
then convinced you'll succeed, YOU OWE 
ME NOTHING. You must know the rudi- 
ments of music and MEAN BUSINESS, 
otherwise don’t write. 

Mr. C. W. Wilcox, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Dear Sir:—I feel I must tell you how 
truly pleased I am to realize that, through 
my efforts, I have been able to place two of 
my pupils under your direction. 

All my life I have been in search of just 
such a course a8 you are now giving them, 
During my stay in France, I tried every- 
where, spent much money for the purchase 
of books, for lessons from celebrated pro- 
fessors, etc., but could find nothing clear, 
precise and practical. 

I felt the want of just such a course. To 
my great regret, this privilege has been de- 
nied me, for I am at the end of my career. 
At the same time, I am, as ever, very fond 
of music. It would be an agreeable diver- 
sion for me to go over the lessons. 7 

I saw Mother Provincia a few days since; 
«ne was delighted when I told her the work 
of the Sisters and she gave me the names of 
several others. She would like to take the 
course just as soon as circumstances will 
permit. With grateful thanks, 

Respectfully, 
SISTER MARIE LEOCADIE, 


151 Tremont St., Fall River, Mass. 


WILCOX SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION 
C. W. Wilcox, Director. 
Box X, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Materials for Piano Study 


Little Etudes for Little Fingers 


(Large Notes) By Mathilde Bilbro 


Price, 1.00 


Study of Bass Notes for 


Beginners 
Very First Piano Lessons 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


Recital Song-Stories 


(For Beginners) By Mathilde Bilbro....Price, 50c 


Peters’ Modern Pianoforte 


Method 


Fitted 


and a drawing board. 


We are specialists in the manufacture of Laboratory 


Furniture for Schools. 


Just ask for Catalog C. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


RE YG Ce , 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Tel. Chelsea 3909 


70 Fifth Avenue _~ 


By Mathilde Bilbro. 
(for first year work) Pricel.0O 


Price, 75c 


(Teaches Both Clefs 
at once)....................Price, 1.00 


Peters’ Modern Music Primer 


(A new and complete primer) 


Pedal Study at the Piano 


By Edouard Mayor. 
to Teach the Pupil to Listen 


Price, 30c 


(The Easiest Method 
Price, 50c 


Published by 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





center is the Right Rev. Msgr. Neviy 
F. Fisher; Father Wheeler is the gen- 
eral secretary, Mrs. Edward Meecher 
Finck, recording secretary, and Mr. 
Joseph A. Rowan, corresponding sec- 
retary. The committee on “Bulletin” 
includes the Rev. John E. Flood, Miss 
Katherine Bregy, the Rev. Henry C. 
Schuyler, Mrs. Honor Walsh and Mr. 
P. A. Kinsley—Honor Walsh, in 
Philadelphia Standar dand Times. 


National Shrine at Washington. 

In these days, when the scourge of 
war is ravaging the countries of the 
old world, and ruthlessly destroying 
churches that for centuries have been 
their pride and the outward sign of 
their devotion, it is particularly inter- 
esting to see in this country a revival 
of that mediaeval spirit which found 
its highest expression in the creation 
of those great Gothic monuments. 

A few years ago the late Pontiff, 
Pius X, placed the United States of 
America under the special patronage 
and protection of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. Prompted by this act and 
actuated by their religious zeal, a 
number of prominent Catholic women 
of this country decided a year and a 
half ago to form a National Organ- 
izatino of Catholic Women of the 
United States, for the purpose of 
erecting a shrine in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin and her Immaculate 
Conception. A site was chosen on 
the grounds of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., since, the 
object being national, it was thought 
appropriate that the beautiful shrine 
planned should decorate our national 
capital. 

In view of the magnitude of the 
enterprise, the ladies in charge of the 
organization hope to found chapters 
in the principal cities throughout the 
country, with cardinals and bishops as 
patrons. : 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

“The Confederate Spy,” drama, 5 
acts; 8 males, 3 females; 2 hours 30 
minutes; 15 cents. 

“The Midnight Charge,” drama, 4 
acts; 7 males, 3 females; 2 hours 30 
minutes; 15 cents. 

“Hazel Kirke,” drama, 4 acts; 9 
males, 5 females; 2 hours 45 minutes; 
25 cents. 

“The Lost Paradise,” drama, 3 acts; 
10 males, 7 females; 2 hours 30 min- 
utes; 25 cents. 

“Maurice the Woodcutter,” drama, 
3 acts; 13 males, 2 females; 15 cents. 
Send 2 cents for 128 page catalog. 
Samuel French, 

28 W. 38th St.. New York. 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS 
FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

“The Dutch Recruit,” drama; 14 
males, 3 females; 25 cents. 

“Defending the Flag,” drama, 5 
acts; 12 males, 3 females; 2 hours; 25 
cents. 

“The Heroic Dutchman of 1776, 
comedy, 5 acts; 8 males, 3 females; 2 
hours; 15 cents. 

“Lights and Shadows of the Great 
Rebellion,” drama, 4 acts; 11 males, 5 
females; 2 hours 30 minutes; 25 cents. 
Ames Publishing Co., Clyde, Ohio. 
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BUTTON! 
BUTTON! 


Lyman Skinner 


WHOSE GOT THE He will Send 


BUTTONS? Them to You 


Offer No. I1— 100 CLOTH BOOKS IN A BOOK CASE 

DELIVERED PREPAID—COST YOU NOTHING 
but a little work your pupils will gladly do for you in an hour's time. 
books cover from first to eighth grade. They come in a special cloth 
covered case, with a 64 page cloth bound librarian’s record, all complete. 
Simply apply for 102 free buttons, which are in dainty stick pin form, 
reading, “For Our School Library.” The parents and friends of the 
pupils will gladly pay 10 cents for a button if told they are thus con- 
tributing a whole book to the school library. You can offer one of the 
books as a prize to the boy and the girl disposing of the largest number 
of buttons—the two extra buttons providing 20 cents with which to give 
the two book prizes and still keep your library intact. Even should you 
not dispose of all buttons you will get a book for each button used. 
Aim, of course, for the whole hundred, which includes the case and 
record book. 

Send the proceeds to me and I will send you your library by prepaid 
delivery the very day I get your returns. If you think it would prove 
an inspiration to the pupils to have the library in advance, I will send it 
with the buttons on request, charged to your account. I brought this 
offer to the attention of a limited number of Catholic schools through 
personal correspondence. All were delighted, many sending for a second 
supply of buttons. Their enthusiasm over the proposition prompts me 
to use this space in The Catholic School Journal to extend the offer to 
every Catholic school. You will never regret the little effort which will 
place this lasting, well-selected library in your school room, free of 
charge. DO IT TODAY. If still unconvinced that what other Catholic 
schools are delighted with would be a good thing for you, then send 10 
cents for a sample of one of the books and a descriptive catalog of the 
others, though this is needless delay. The buttons for this library are 
free, and those who apply for this library can also have free buttons with 
which to earn the $35 library mentioned below. Otherwise, buttons for 
the latter are extra. 


Offer No. 2 — 100 POPULAR CATHOLIC BOOKS: Comprising 

LIVES OF THE SAINTS (35 volumes), regular price $16, at $12.50. 

DEVOTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS (15 volumes), list $6.25, at $5. 

NOVELS AND STORIES (50 volumes), regular price $22.50, at $18. 
OR ALL 100 BOOKS FOR ONLY $35. 

Delivery charges are at purchaser’s expense, but when cash is sent 
with order to avoid making a ledger: charge, I will pay the delivery ex- 
pense. These books are exceedingly cheap at 50 cents each, as many 
kave always been published at a higher price. All are well bound Catho- 
lic books. Substantially and attractively bound in cloth. Well printed 
on good paper; size 514x7% inches (12 mo.). 

GET THE ABOVE LIBRARY WITHOUT EXPENSE. 

Apply to me for 360 buttons, which will bring you in $36 to pay for 
these 100 Catholic books at $35, and will also provide $1 for delivery 
charges. This is assuming that you also apply for the 102 buttons for 
the $10 library mentioned at the top of this ad. If you wish only the 
$35 library, send for 375 buttons to net you $37.50, which provides an 
extra $1.50 to pay for the buttons and all. 

THE ABOVE MAKE EXCELLENT SCHOOL PRIZES 
and will be supplied on. outright sale at prices mentioned above, to those 
who wish them for gifts or personal uses. 


Offer No. 3— __ Send for 21 buttons to get my 
20 VOLUME SET OF LAKESIDE CATHOLIC CLASSICS. 
They are highly recommended by the Catholic clergy. Cover inter- 
mediate and grammar grades. Twenty (20) volumes, ideal for supple- 
mentary reading, enriching the study of literature, history, geography, 
etc. Should be in every Catholic school library. Price $2.10. They 
will be sent for the proceeds of the sale of 21 buttons. 


Offer No. 4— _ Send for 32 buttons to get my 
LIBRARY OF PENNY CLASSICS. 

Complete set of Parker Penny Classics, covering primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar grades (the cream of English and American litera- 
ture) and also the “Studies of Famous Pictures,” comprising in all 350 
leaflets. Ideal for composition work, assigning pieces to speak, reading, 
etc. Regular price $3.60. Will be sent prepaid for the proceeds of 32 
buttons. 


LYMAN A. SHKINNER 
125 PINGREE AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


For 
Our School 
ela d 
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Great Churches of the World. 


(Numbers 25 and 26 in our Series of Church Studies. ) 


Church of St. Hedwig, Berlin. 

St. Hedwig’s church is the largest 
and most ornate of the Catholic 
churches of the German capital. 

It was begun by Frederick the 
Great in 1747, but not finished until 
1773. The interior of the church is 
very beautiful, containing gifts from 
many of the royal houses of Ger- 
many, notably the late Empress Au 
gusta, wife of Emperor William the 
First. The empress’ frequent visits 
to this church, as well as her con- 
stant association with leading Catho- 
lics, led to the rumor that she was 
secretly a Catholic. 

There is a curious story as to the 
origin of the form of the church, 
for which story we are indebted to 
Father Dietz. It seems that Freder- 
ick having decided to build the 
church, asked the advice of leading 
courtiers and architects, no one of 
whom could agree on a plan. One 
evening. when the argument was at 
its height, the king, who was at sup- 
per, turned his cup upside down and 
said, “There; build the church like 
that.” 

St. Hedwig’s is attended by the 
Catholic members of the diplomatic 
corps, and by visiting royalties. 

It is named for St. Hedwig 
(1174-1243), patron saint of Silesia, 
a daughter of Berthold the Fourth, 
of Meran. In her twelfth year, Hed- 
wig was wedded to Duke Henry the 
First of Silesia, who died in 1238. 
After her husband's death, the Duch- 
ess retired to a convent, where she 
ended her days in the odor of sancti- 
tv. She must not be confused with 
St. Hedwig, Queen of Poland. 

Cathedral of Armagh, Ireland. 

The Cathedral of Armagh owes its 
erection to Cardinal Logue, Arch 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of All 
Ireland. It cost several millions oi 
dollars and is the largest modern 
Catholic cathedral in Ireland. At its 
opening a few years since, Cardinal 
Vincenzo Vannutelli represented the 
Pope. The British government was 
also officially represented. 

38,708,149 Church Members in U. S. 

Notwithstanding the repeated as 
sertions one hears that the church is 
losing ground, a report prepared by 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America shows that, tak- 
en as a whole, the religious bodies in 
the United States increased their 
membership nearly three-quarters ol 
a million last year. For the first tim¢ 
the Protestant Episcopal communion 
passed the million mark. 

The religious bodies of the United 
States have no cause to be discour 
aged over the results of the year 1914. 
The new communicants or members 
added made good all the losses by 
death, expulsion, or withdrawal, and 
left a surplus of nearly three-quar 
ters of a million. That is, the total 
membership is 763,078 greater than it 
was in 1913. This is an average in 
crease of two per cent for all bodies 
great and small, Christian and non 
Christian. Elaborate statistical tables 
prepared by Dr. H. K. Carroll, an 
issued by the Federal Council of th 
Churches of Christ in America, show 
in detail the gains and losses of th: 
year. 
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The grand total of members is now Bible in the Schools. schools, was reported out of assem- 
38,708,149. All the larger dendmina- The Greiner bill, which makes com- bly committee on public education 
tions share in the increase. Baptists pulsory the daily reading of at least last week in Albany, N. Y., with rec- 
eained 122,125; Eastern Orthodox ten verses of the Bible in the public ommendations for favorable action. 
churches, 36,500; the Catholic church, 

136,850; the Lutherans, 56,248; the 
German Evangelical Synod, repre- ie 
sent the State Church of Prussia, Catholic Teachers 


29,315; the Methodists, 231,460; the 
ee will be interested in our New Business Speller by 
The Catholic church has gained Chas. M. Miller, which has just been published. 


nearly < illion and a quarter since lates 2 P se a4 . dl 
oid: und mere thwn five aad a batt [his speller systematizes instruction in spelling. 


a jog aa Its use will give to your work in this subject a dig- 
The Protestant Episcopal church a ; A ; a rf : 
has crossed the million line, having nity and a certainty of result not possible with old 


gained 86,468 since 1910, and over 


300,000 since 1900. style spellers. 
eee FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES we recommend our 


the second largest denomination, ; , rae : 

gained 187,487 in 1914, and nearly Mayne’s Sight Spelier, which utilizes sight memory as 

700.000 since 1900. : ‘ eee 4 “EXecas 
Tis city checks, conatiiotion the most important factor in learning to spell. Fo1 

ee oe classes that need drill in computation we recom- 

ot 1r1s in America, repor near y a - % 

17,500,000 members, somewhat less mend Lyons’ Calculation Lessons; they will give accu- 

than half of the aggregate for all de- e d 

nominations, with 103,000 ministers Tacy and speed. 

ind nearly 139,000 churches. ‘These 


bodies have a net increase of over DOMESTIC SCIENCE, a three-book course in prac- 
500,000 members, or more than two- tical cookery, by Bertha 2 Austin, is the first ade- 


thirds of the entire increase of all 


bodies. quate and practical course offered which begins this 
There are nine denominations 


which have a million and upward— subject in the grades. No elaborate equipment re- 
quired for student or school. 


the Catholic, 13,794,637; the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 3;603,265: the South- 
ern Baptist, 2,592,21-; the National 
Baptist (colored), 2,018,868; the 
Methodist Episcopal South, 2,005,707; ATLAS CLASSICS 

the Presbyterian, Northern, 1,442,- 

498; the Disciples of Christ, 1,363,- 

163; the Northern Baptist Conven- 

tion, 1,238,323, and the Protestant i yons & Carnahan 
Episcopal, 1,015,238. These seven de- : r 

nominations aggregate over 20,000,000 ‘4 = 
members, or more than three-fourths 623 S. Wabash, Chicago 131 East 23d St., New York 
of the entire aggregate of the 170 re- 

ligious bodies. 


BIRD PICTURES IN| The Per~Victures 


NATURAL COLORS Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, President of Clark Unv., says: 


TWO CENTS EACH for “Iam glad to make an exception to my rule to commend 
120 q no school material in favor of The Perry Pictures. I have 
3 Or more Size = by 9 been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them 

i iia as a very important addition to our school equipment. They 
Order NOW fo ; Spring should be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in 
Bird Study Send 50 the smallest country districts.”’ 
cents tor pictur 6h eee 
common birds and a] You cannot afford not to have your boys and girls 
very brief description of | know at least a few of the great pictures of the world. 
each. Especially when beautiful reproductions of great paint- 

ings may be had at only 


ONE CENT EACH aaa “Size 5% by 8. | The ail 
Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 


Why not hang one new beautiful picture in 

in your schoolroom “OW so that your 

Sm +3y Vv +19 pupils can enjoy i: all the rest of school 
aller HALF CENT SIZE. 3 by 3} 2: Larger SEVEN CENT SIZE. 10 by 12. year—and hundreds of other pupils for many 

: years to come? ; 

t<"In March send 5 two-cent stamps forour NEW 64 page CATALOGUE contain- a = cents for a choice pictures, on paper 

: a : : e ° ‘ «ec DY 

ing 1600 miniature illustrations, a one cent picture, a two cent picture, a bird 4°Send for “The Mill,’’ shown above, or the 


ict i ae Ss : 9 Angelus, Baby Stuart, Sistine Madonna or 
picture in natural colors— and an Extra Size picture on paper 9 by 12. Sir Galahad. 


” ¥ ils ld yeral of these 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY pictures for your schoolroom by selling our 
Extra Size (7 cent size, 10 by 12) pictures in 


BOX 436, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS the community. “How?” write us for 


particulars. 


every child should know these j ictures. 
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FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


To test our methods of teaching by 
correspondence, we will grant “Free 
Tuition Scholarships” to a limited 
number of new applicants for instruc- 
tion in the following: 


Free Tuition Courses Taught by Mail. 


Domestic Science 
Law 

Story Writing 
Bookkeeping 
Agriculture 

Civil Service 
Drawing 

Real Estate 
Automobile 


Normal 
High School 
Professional 
Salesmanship 
Engineering 
English 
Penmanship 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Over 100 Branches Included. 


Enrollment fee $5; tuition free to 
first applicants. Send us your name 
and address—now—today—tomorrow 
may be too late. “Do it now.” For 
“Free Tuition Scholarship,” and full 
particulars, address CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 

LE 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


Minety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, m. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Combining advantages of city and country 
Commercial and high school. Courses to 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
———— naar’ 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


LARcEst and best-equipped Catholic 
boarding college in the Northwest 
Benedictine Fathers, 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 


Conducted by 


of the Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms; $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


STUDENT 
HEADWEAR 


CAPS & GOWNS 


Class Hats 
and Caps 


Direct from the Manufacturers 


Wm. H. Smith & Sons 


27 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Correspondence Invited 
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The committee was unanimous for the 
bill. 

“This bill has the support of 
state educational department,” said 
Morell E. Tallett, chairman of the 
assembly committee. ‘When the bill 
was handed to me by Mr. Greiner I 
took it to the state education depart- 
ment and spoke with John H. Finley, 
the commissioner, and Thos. E. Fin- 
egan, the assistant commissioner. 
They were both in favor of it. 

“T expect the bill will not meet any 
opposition in the assembly.” 

Mr. Tallett has been the president 
of the board of education in his home 
town, De Ruyter, Madison county, for 
a number of years. He has advocated 
the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools for many years. 


the 


Apparition in Church. 

Father D. J. Crimmins, pastor of 
St. Leo’s church, Seventy-eighth 
street and Emerald avenue, Chicago, 
has forwarded to Archbishop Quigley 
a report that a vision of the Christ 
Child appeared twice over the church 
altar last month. 

James Barth, an altar boy, said the 
vision appeared Sunday and Friday at 
Benediction, and remained each time 
throughout the service. Friday a doz- 
en children were present at the serv- 
ice and all are said to have seen the 
apparition, 


+ plays 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


‘*‘Thy Kingdom Come, or ‘The Ninth Prom- 
ise’ Fulfilled.’’——-For girls only. 50 cts.; half 
doz., $2.50. 

‘Sic Itur ad Astra:’’—For graduating 
exercises. A substitute for salutatory and 
valedictory (with slight changes may be used 
for jubilee celebrations and other occasions). 
Price, 75 cts.; per half doz., $4.00. 

‘*There Was No Room in the Inn.’’—For 
girls and boys (or girls only). Price 30cts. 

‘‘Nancy:’’—Humorous play for nine large 
girls. 30 cts. 

‘*Young King Cole:’’—Humorous play for 
boys. 30 ects. 

‘‘Happy Days:’’—Distinct parts for girls 
and boys. 30 cts. 

*‘One of His Little Ones:’’—For girls and 
boys, or girls only. 30 cts. 

‘*Frolic of the Bees and Butterflies:’’— 
For girls and boys, or girls only. 30 cts. 

All 30 cts. plays, per half doz., $1.50. No 
sent on approval. Descriptive circu- 
lar mailed on receipt of stamp. 

Remittance must accompany orders. Plays 
sent postpaid. Address ‘‘Clementia,’’ Sis- 
ters of Mercy, St. Patrick’s Academy, 2303 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Granulated Eyelids, 
Eyes inflamed by expo- 
sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 
quickly relieved by Murine 


Gore 
Fy ee re es, 


Your Druggist’s 50c per Bottle. Murine Eye 
Salvein Tubes 25c. For Book ofthe EyeFreeask 
Druggists or Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


NO CATHOLIC SCHOOL EVER RETURNED ONE OF THESE 
PENCIL SHARPENERS TO ME. 


and many Catholic schools have re-ordered in gross 


lots. 


You give your pupils virtually a quarter’s 


worth for a dime, and still make a splendid profit. 
If your school is not fully supplied act at once. 
Several months of school yet this term to use them. 
It catches the chips, will not break the lead, waste 


the pencil nor litter the floor. 
steel blade that shaves like a plane. 


Has adjustable razor 
Six per cent 


cash discount when remittance is sent with order to 


avoid making a ledger charge. 


E er Order a supply today. 
same, with return privilege. Prepaid Prices: 


You may charge 
1 doz., 90 cts.; 2 doz., $1.75; 


3 doz., $2.55; 6 doz., $4.80; 1 gross, $9. 


LYMAN A. SKINNER, SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
125 Pingree Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH “gut stat" 


(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLEGE — Pour years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S. 
OF PEDACOOQY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 


ACADEMY —A High Course of four years. 


mar and Primary departments separate. 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


TEXT- BOOKS 


ie. 
Lf 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 


Are you meeting the demand 
of modern business methods 
with your supply of educa- 
tional facilities? Have you 
the best teachers? the best 
school furniture? the best 
location? the best light and 


ventilation? the best course of study? and, above all, have you the best 


text-books? 


_ What would you think of a merchant who spurned all modern inno- 
vations in his line, and tried to do business today as it was done a gen- 


eration ago? 


Examine some of our recent publications that have so greatly in- 


creased the efficiency of commercial schools. 


free. 


Catalogue and price-list 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK CO., Publishers, 1737 Euctid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio- 





Levy on Clergy. 

“Hang them,” answered Gen. Ob- 
regon, with a hearty laugh, when ask- 
ed what measures were to be taken 
toward the clergy of Mexico, if they 
failed to furnish the 500,000 pesos 
$250,000), contribution levied on 
them; then he added seriously that 
it would be unnecessary to go to such 
lengths as the occupation of church 
property would suffice. 

He said he had not yet received a 
reply from Vicar-General Parades, 
but thought the clergy was able to 


Johnson's Window Shade Acjusters 


SLIDE 
FREELY 

ve ON 

be THE 
JOHNSON 
WINDOW 


; 
ie 
‘| STOPS 
Y 


Have 


2 ; 
} PvewriLation 


JOHNSON'S them 


SHADE ADJUSTERS made for 


REGULATE 


your new 
LIGHT AND VENTILATION cd . 


buildings. 
For old 
buildings 
we furnish 
the moulding. Send for free sample of 
Our 


adjusters are easily attached to ordinary 


Stop, also for new 12-page booklet. 


shades. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfger. 


7208 Eberhard Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For brilliancy—smoothness 
—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
Water Colors 


have received the unqualified 
approval of many leading In- 
structors and Supervisors of 
Drawing. 


Especially designed for school use. 
Extremely economical to buy—to use. 
In cakes, half pans and tubes. 

Drawing Supervisors—write for full 
Particulars and prices. In writing, 
Please mention whether you are inter- 
ested in 4 color or 8 color box. 


Write tor Booklet E. 


TALENS & SON, Irvington, N.J. 
‘‘Made in Holland” 
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furnish the sum required. 

Some officers said priests would be 
expelled if the 500,000 pesos was not 
paid. A convent was closed last week 
at Santa Maria suburb. 


Orphan Asylum Fire. 

Fire from an unknown cause in the 
orphanage of the Grey Nuns, Wor- 
cester, Mass., drove the 240 orphans 
into the street, one day last month. 
The Sisters marshaled the little ones 
into double lines and led them down- 
stairs in safety, giving the alarm to 
others as they descended. The nine- 
teen Sisters got out the children with- 
out accident in four minutes aiter the 
fire was discovered. 


Nun is Shot by a Maniac. 

Sister Libiria, a nun, was shot and 
painfully wounded and a patient and 
two attendants were fired upon when 
Frank Rosse, aged 42, suddenly 
crazed by grief, drew a revolver while 
standing by the bedside of his dying 
wife in a hospital in Denver on Feb. 
11. He is now confined in an ob- 
servation ward. When Rosse opened 
fire the first bullet struck the Sister. 


vard, beginning next September. 
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Rosse then fired upon a woman pa- 
tient in an adjoining ward, but missed 
his mark. 


$100,000 Addition to Convent. 

Plans for a $100,000 addition to the 
convent of the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Francis, have been cqm- 
pleted. 

The foundation for the addition was 
completed last fall, and the super- 
structure, which will be completed in 
about one year, will be four stories 
high, of brick construction, and mod- 
ern in every respect. The addition 
will be 74x172 feet. 

Louvain Professors Coming. 

Members of the Louvain faculty 
will join the teaching staff of Har- 
Pres- 
ident Lowell some time ago cabled 
that Harvard would care for some of 
the professors if they wished to teach 
in America, and the offer was grate- 
fully received. The University Cor- 
poration has appropriated $100,000 as 
a fund for the Belgian professors. 
They will probably conduct courses 
in literature. 


Hygicia 
Dustless 


The perfect dustless crayon. 


It has no rival. 


Made from 95% pure chalk. 


Samples free upon request. 


The American Crayon Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


SAUAUAANNOUUUAUUSOOOUQNNSUASOOCUUOOOSANOUYNROUUONNDOUERNOOOUEEGORDUOEQONODUUEQUORSO ROOST 


the lad who has 


UUUUUAUUULOUULONAALAAIOENAN 


" Why Not Give Your Pupils 


the same opportunity to win promotion and success as 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary in his school? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 


eee neoe 


Over 6000 Illustrations. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


Regular Edition. 
the highest quality. Size, 


Would not a requisition to 
your school authorities for a copy bring this all-know- 
ing special teacher to your schoolroom? 
Creation answers with final authority all kinds of 

puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, defi- AM Matt ES 
nition, history, geography, biography, s 


New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
NEW Words not given in any other dictionary. 


This New 


sports, arts,and sciences. “| 


Hundreds of 
Thousands of other references. 
2700 Pages. 


Printed on strong book paper of 
123¢x934x Sinches. Wt., 


1434 Ibs. 


India-Paper Edition. 


Only half as thick, only half as 


heavy as the Regular Edn. Printed on thin, strong, 


opaque, 


India paper. Size, 1234x934x2% inches. 


Weight, only 7 Ibs. 
More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authorita- 
tive than any other English Dictionary. Critical com- 
parison with all other dictionaries is invited 


WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the 
New International? 

WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India- 
Paper Editions, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. ail 
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PRINT SHOP FOR SCHOOLS 


The number of school printing out- 
fits is rapidly growing. Everyone 
recognizes the educational effect of a 
printing outfit in a school. Not so 
many realize what it means in the 
way of affording agreeable, in fact, 
fascinating employment to students. 
Even the mischievous boys steady 
down when they get into a printing 
office and realize the advantages they 
are gaining, not only in the arts and 
sciences, spelling, the use of good 
language, punctuation, paragraphing, 
capitalization, etc., but the acquisition 
of a knowledge, which whatever sta- 
tion of life they occupy in future 
years will be invaluable to them. 

Among the outfits recently furnished 
are the following: The Garfield 
School, Terre Haute, Ind., The Mis- 
hawaka (Ind.), High School; South 
Bend (Ind.), High School; several 
outfits in the grade and high schools 
of Indianapolis, Independence, (Iowa) 
High School, Hawthorne Grade School 
of Oak Park, Ill., the Winnetka (Ill.) 
High School, Bellingham (Wash.) Nor- 
mal School, Washington State Reform- 
atory, Monroe, Wash., Cheney (Wash.) 
Normal School, Ellinsburg (Wash.) 
High School, Goldfield (Iowa) High 
School, Racine (Wis.) High School, 
Salina, (Kans.) Manual Art School, 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) High School, 
Rose Fanning School, St. Louis, Mo., 
Fort Manual Training School, Omaha, 
Nebr., Genoa (Nebr.) Indian School, 
Pine Ridge (S. Dakota) Indian Scool, 
Lincoln (Nebr.) High School, Sivux 
City (Iowa) High School, El Paso 
(Texas) High School, Austin (Texas) 
High School, School of New Jersey 
State Village for Epileptic, Skillman, 
N. J., Coshocton (Ohio) Grade School, 
East Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Muskegon (Mich.) Manual 
Training School, Boys’ Industrial 
School, Newark, N. J., High School, 
New York City, State Normal School, 
Newark, N. J., Public School, Asbury 
Park, N. J., Public School, Englewood, 
N. J., Public School, Montclair, N. J., 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 
N. J., Westchester (N. Y.) Catholic 
Protectory, Newark (N. J.) City Home, 
Parental School, New York City, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute, Erasmus 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal 
Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y., Six 
Pre-Vocational Schools, New York and 
Brooklyn. 


Ask us to tell you all about it. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


New York, Chicago. Washington. 
St.Louis, St.Paul, Kansas City, Seattle, 
Omaha,  ODailas. 


An Appropriate Gift. 


THE NEW LAITY AND THE OLD 
STANDARDS. 
By Humphrey J. Desmond. 


Hints and suggestions whereby 
Catholic laymen may co-operate in 
the work of the Catholic Church. 

The chapter headings are indicative 
of the scope and spirit of the book, 
viz: 

1. Speak Your Convictions. 2. Live 
Up to Your Faith. 3. Appreciate Your 
Heritage. 4. Get the Right View- 
point. 5. Stand With Your Pastor. 
6. Greet Your Brethren. 7. Widen 
the Portals. 8. Be a Doer of the 
Word. 9. Vote Your Conscience. 10. 
The Broader Charity. 11. Social 
Service. 

Bound in India Tint Cloth of Gold, 
12mo, 5x7%4 inches, boxed, price net 
50 cts. 

John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 

1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Diocese of El Paso. 

The Papal Bull and other docu- 
ments in connection with the erection 
of the new See of El Paso in the 
province of Santa Fe out of the dio- 
ceses of Tucson, Dallas and San An- 
tonio, have arrived in Dallas from the 
Apostolic Delegation at Washington. 
The Apostolic Delegate has sub-dele- 
gated the Right Rev. Joseph P. 
Lynch, D.D., Bishop of Dallas, to car- 
ry out the instructions of the Holy 
See. 

The Papal document raises the Im- 
maculate Conception Church in the 
city of El Paso to the dignity of a Ca 
thedral. It also designates the resi- 
dence adjoining this church as the 
abode of the Bishop. 

Father Brown, S.J., of 
Heart College, Denver, 
first bishop. 


Sacred 
will be the 


A school and social center, with 
club rooms, theater hall, parish kitch- 
en, gymnasium and nine class rooms 

that is what the new _ parochial 
school building of St. Stephen, Minne- 
apolis, is designed to be. 


GET THE HABIT of looking over 
the advertisements in The Journal. 
They all present propositions of spe- 
cial interest to school people. We 
frequently receive requests from read- 
ers as to where they can secure cer- 
tain books or supplies when the very 
thing is being advertised by some firm 
in our pages. Order directly from the 
firm advertising, not through The 
Journal. It is always advantageous to 
all concerned for you to mention this 
magazine in writing business firms. 


Special Announcement 


[2 August we made an announce- 
ment of the publication of ‘‘Selec- 
tions from the Scriptures’’in two vol- 
umes and further announcements 
have been sent since then. ‘I'he first 
book, ‘‘Gleanings from the Old Testa- 
ment,’’as arranged by Sister M. Fides 
Shepperson M.A., is now ready and 
we havethe pleasure of invitiag your 
attention to its immediate publi- 
cation. 


Teaching in the schools heretofore has not 
conveyed the knowledge of the exact word 
of the Scripture. The selections in the two 
volumes, which we are to bring out are ex- 
actly as found in the text based on the Douai 
Version. selections are especially 
prepared forclass room use as suggested 
by Brother Matthew in the second and 
fourth paragraphs on page 234 of the Bulle- 
tin of the Catholic Educational Association 
July 1914. 


These 


We are desirous of sending a copy to all 
interested in education, and who are in sym- 
pathy with effort on our part to place ina 
teaching form as “Literature’’ such Selec- 
tions as have met with the approbation of 
leading members of the Hierarchy. 


A letter to us requesting a copy, will have 
our prompt attention. The book will be very 
handsomely bound in cloth, Price 48c, and 
there will be no charge for samples if desi- 
red with view to use in schools. 


AINSWORTH @ COMPANY 
SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS 


23-633 SourH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States 
and Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools and is generally 


used in them. 


Remember that the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution 
of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught in all public schools in the 


state. 


This law is not complied with by a book on civil government which 


does not explain the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 


Wright’s book does this. 


ray-Send for complete list of School Books, with prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Company 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Sanitary Steel 
School 
Furniture 


Sanitary Steel Desks 
for the Teachers. 


Furnish your School 
with Modern 
_Fire-proof 

Sanitary Furniture. 


< San Sled > 


OLUMBIA 


Sanitary Steel White 
Enameled Cooking Tables 
for the Girls. 


CHOOL 
UPPLY 


OMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS the B 


Work Bennches for 
oys. 
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Catholic Students at Secular 
Universities. 

There are 582 Catholic stidents at 
the University of California (Berke- 
ley), who are affiliated with a Catholic 
club called “Newman Hall.” The 
building provides a chapel, a library, 
two reading rooms nd a large recre- 
ation room. Newman Hall is looked 
after by Father Thoms L. O’Neill, of 
the Paulist order. Harvard and the 
University of California lead in this 
excellent work of conserving the 
Catholic student bodies, but they are 
not alone. At least a dozen like move- 
ments are under way elsewhere, in- 
cluding sestablishments at Michigan 
and Wisconsin and Minnesota Uni- 
versities. 


Importance of Exercise. 


Exercise is nature’s greatest cor- 
rective agent. 

Exercise will prolong your produc- 
tive years. 

Exercise is increasingly necessary 
as the brain works harder, the body 
begins to lag, and age makes its im- 
pression, 

Exercise clears away the cobwebs, 
eliminates the poisons, and enriches 
the blood. 

Exercise invigorates and increases 
efficiency. 

Exercise brings refres!.ing sleep. 
Exercise improves the appetite. 


Education in Spain 
In Spain there are 35,000 schools 
supported by the government and 
commune. There ere 8,200 private 
schools. Spain has tem universities, 


which in double the number of Eng- 
land with twice the population. The 
number of female students is greater 
than in any other country. 


Catholic Press in Schools. 


I note with pleasure that several 
of our schools have adopted the 
“Catholic Press Hour” in their study 
halls each week. This is a move in 
the right direction and one that 
would have added to the success of 
pupils if introduced years back. Cath- 
olic young men and women should be 
up-to-date on current Catholic news. 
It is well that they should be made 
acquainted with the growth of the 
Church at home and abroad, and re- 
ceiving instructions in school is the 
proper place to begin this good work. 
It is instructive for Catholic pupils 
to make a thorough study of non- 
Catholic authors, but these girls and 
boys should be thoroughly conversant 
with Catholic writers also. . . . 
We would like to see the “Catholic 
Press Hour” adopted in every parish 
school in the country.—Michigan 
Catholic. 


Cathechism Fountain of Wisdom. 


According to the Neue Mannheim- 
er Bolksblatt, the well-known writer, 
Franz Blei, has been received into 
the Church. He was formerly a very 
prolific writer, but some of his works 
were of most doubtful value. After 
living in retirement for some years, he 
has been converted at the age of forty- 
two years. His change of mind is 
illustrated by the following declara- 
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tion made before some students in 
Berlin: 

“T must always repeat that I know 
of no more perfect human order of 
no more satisfactory presentation of 
the fundamental values of human life 
than that contained in the little Catho- 
lic catechism.” 


Dubuque School Burns. 

St. Anthony’s parochial school, 
Dubuque, Iowa, burned during the 
past month with damage to the build- 
ing and contents estimated at $50,- 
000, and only partly covered by in- 
surance. 

The loss to the Sisters is total. The 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost who resid- 
ed in one part of the building, lost 
practically everything they possessed. 

The building was a three-story and 
basement brick structure and was 
erected about fifteen years ago. The 
interior was modern throughout. The 
greatest loss is in the library, which 
contained many valuable volumes. In 
several rooms were priceless pictures 
in oil donated to the school. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
FOR CATHOLIC LIBRARIES. 
“The A. P. A. Movement”—A his- 
tory of the rise and methods of anti- 
Catholic agitation in the United 
States, by H. J: Desmond. This book 
is conceded to be the most authorita- 
tive reference work on this subject. 
It has been purchased by all the lead- 
ing public libraries and universities 
of the country. Cloth bound, post- 
paid, $1. Send orders with remittance 
to H. J. Desmond, Publisher, 846 
Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


It is Vital That the Child Should Have the 
Best Guides in Reading and Geography 


Reading books and maps are vital keys in education. 


Reading opens to the child information 


in every line of life action; maps fix facts, or mis-statements, as the case may be, with a strange 
sort of indelibility. Therefore, they should be reliable. 


The Holton-Curry Readers (Just Out) 


By M. Adelaide Holton, for ten years Supervisor of Primary Education, Minneapolis Schools, and 
Charles Madison Curry, of Indiana State Normal School. 


Represent the best and most beautiful in prose and poetry of all nations, chosen with a rare delicacy of taste 


and keen appreciation of child interests and needs. 
character, and its stimulus to easy and natural expression. 


Every selection is chosen for the joy it gives, for its effect on 
Seat work unparalleled. 


Pictures are a delight to child and teacher: 
Three books in color, four in line drawings 


The Goode Wall Maps 


By Professor J]. Paul Goode, Associate Professor of Geography, University of Chicago. 


These maps, received with great interest by European geographers just before the breaking out of the 
war, are without equals for school use. Features: Latest and most accurate data. For instance, Roosevelt 
entered by his own hand the ‘‘River of Doubt’’ on map of South America, and Amundsen, the Northwest Passage 
on map of North America. Emphasis on essentials; classification of material according to distance; superb 
color scheme; spellings according to latest geographical rulings, all are important characteristics on the maps. 


Write for information 


RAND McNALLY @ COMPANY 


Chicago Representatives in all principal states. 


New York 
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“Now, children,” said the primary teacher in a de- 
termined effort to introduce nature study to her class, 
“I want you to look at this picture of a turtle. See his 
shell like a little house for him to creep into so that noth- 
ing can hurt him. See how good God has been to him. 
He hasn’t any bones like we have; only this shell to hide 
in when he’s afraid. Can all of you see the picture of 
the turtle?” 

“Ya-as ’um.” 

“Do you all of you see the nice hard shell for the poor 
little boneless thing? Do you all of you understand? Any 
one who doesn’t understand raise the right hand. Well, 
Johnny?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“What don’t you understand ” Johnny was an earnest 
child with spectacles and the kindergarten teacher’s heart 
began to sink. 

“T don’t understand anything you've said,” said Johnny. 

“Why not, Johnny?” 

“Because,” said Johnny, “because the turtle certainly 
has got bones.” 

In the presence of conviction born of knowledge the 
primary teacher still rallied her wits to the maintenance 
of discipline. “You may sit down, Johnny,” she said with 
a forced smile. “You may sit down. There are different 
sorts of turtles.” 


Manners are even more important than appearance. 
Say three boys are applying for the same situation. One 
boy may not have the abilities of either of the other two, 
but if he has good manners; if, instead of grunting an an- 
swer like the first one or giving only an inarticulate sound 
like the second, he gives a clear, respectful answer to the 
questions asked him, it is ten to one against the other 
two.” 

“The day of the beau and the elegant in satin and 
velvet, with his elaborate code of honor and his substitu- 
tion of manners for morals, are gone. So also is departing 
the day of the swash-buckler and the drunkard. We are 
on the eve of a great change in the attitude of the indi- 
vidual toward his fellow, of the party toward its political 
opponent, of nation toward nation. 

“There is so much of potential happiness and well 
being in courtesy and consideration; so much of content 
and good health in self-respect. and self-restraint, that, 
aside from consideration of material prosperity, their pro- 
motion in our schools, as well as in our homes should be 
a large part of primary education.” 


To give to the body, the mind, the will, the heart, the 
imagination, the conscience, the power and beauty proper 
to each is the business of education; and it is the business 
of the teacher therefore to lead his pupils to become self- 
active in their whole being and in every direction. His 
purpose should be to strengthen and supple the body, to 
confirm the will, to purify the heart, to quicken the mind, 
to fortify reason and to make conscience sovereign. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY: Does your school celebrate 
St. Patrick’s Day? If so, you want for your program “The 
Genius and Character of the Irish People,” by Sister M. 
Borromeo, O. S. D. This play, together with five other 
entertainment numbers, will be sent for 30 cents. Or two 
copies of the book containing all six sketches, for 50 cents. 
Remit to The Catholic School Journal Co., P. O. Box 818, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DON’T WAIT FOR A BILL. 


If you have not yet remitted on your subscription ac- 
count for this school year, enclose $l—or $2—with the 
coupon below and we will credit same to your account 
and send receipt to you. Better do it today. 

Catholic School Journal Co., 
P. O. Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ for which 
credit our subscription account in advance from time last 
paid for and send receipt covering same to the undersigned. 
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Bradley’s Outline Maps are the most valuable aids ever devised for the teaching of history 
and geography. As the pupil supplies the details, the topography of the country and important 
events of history are visualized and remembered. 


BRADLEY’S 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Are of superior quality. They are lithographed on tough bond paper, perfectly 
adapted to the use of ink, water colors or crayons. They are economical; one 
portfolio of fifty maps supplies an entire class. They comprise a complete 
Series covering every grade, adapted to every system of teaching. 


Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and miniature reproductions of all maps. 


FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To any teacher not now using outline maps, we will 
send free on request one complete set of Bradley Maps with suggestions for use. Address our 
nearest agency. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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APPARATUS FOR THE STUDY OF 


Electro-Magnets ---Magnetic Induction 
Electro-Magnetic Induction 


Figs. 8 
No. 92-130 


The Gilley Induction Study Outfit No. 92-130, illustrated above, is a simple one at a price well within the , 
reach of all. It is practical and effective for the study of 


I. Electro-magnets showing: 

(a) Relation between direction of current flow in a coil of wire and the direction of lines 
of force resulting from the current. 

(b) How the distribution of lines of force threading through a coil is altered by the 
presence of soft iron inside the coil. 

(c) The operation of a coil of wire and an iron core as an electro-magnet. 

(ad) The manner of winding a U-shaped electro-magnet. 

Il. Currents induced by magnetism showing: 

(a) The effect of moving a magnetic pole into a coil of wire. 

(b) The effect of removing a magnetic pole from a coil of wire. 

(c) The effect of moving the coil instead of the magnet. 

(d) The effect of moving unlike poles into the coil. 

(e) Whether the induced current aids or opposes the movement of the magnet. 

Ill. Currents induced by electro-magnetism showing: 

(a) The effect of a coil moving another coil of wire through which a current is flowing 
near to or away from the former coil. : 

(b) The change of effect when the moving coil has a Soft iron core. 

(c) The effect of a coil of wire of ‘‘making”’ and “‘breaking”’ the current in an adjacent 
coil of wire. 

(d) The change of effect when the two coils have a common soft iron core. 

(e) Whether the induced current aids or opposes the movement which is its cause. 


Carefully prepared students’ directions for the use of the above outfit will be found in the 


NATIONAL PHYSICS DIRECTION SHEETS 
Nos. E042, E150, E153 
Copies of These Direction Sheets will be Mailed Free upon Request. 
No. 92-130 Gilley Induction Study Outfit complete with above direction sheets - - - - - - -$2.00 


The only apparatus required as necessary to the above outfit. besides a source of current supply will be that 
of a D’Arsonval Galvanometer. We recommend the type listed below. 


THE TRIPLE LAMINATED MAGNET 
D’ARSONVAL GALVANOMETER 


No. 93-200 


This is a high grade galvanometer especially designed for 
student use. It gives a sensibility as great as many high priced 
instruments and is better adapted for secondary school work. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 
1. A removable suspension system. 
2. Broken suspensions are easily replaced by students. 
3. Acompound magnet made up of three laminated magnets 
gives a permanent, intense, uniform magnetic field. 
Direct reading—a pointer moves over a 3% inch horizontal 
dial graduated in degrees. 
Coil Lift—Zero adjustment. 


A sensibility best adapted for secondary school work. 
No. 93-200 


Patent Pending Price - - $3.90 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS ACHUSETTS 
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